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ABSTRACT » 

This docusent presents m collection of papers 
presenting an array of innovative approaches in higher education and 
offers papers and c.\se studies of a variety of nontraditional 
activities. Sose of the topics cover closed circuit TV and 
audio*ttttorial instruction in veterinary science and sedicine; 
televised graduate level engineering courses; the practical design 
approach in hose furnishings; effects of various asounts and types of 
independent study in a nursing course, branched -progras achievesent 
testing; a prograr. for isproving instruction; a survey of Russian 
culture and civilization; clinician training through a 
self*eonfrontation technique; innovative instructional activity in 
ssall business sanagesent; strategic sanagesent; sodular instruction 
in introducing biology laboratories^ coBputer*assisted instruction 
for pharsacy students; counselor tutorial progras; telelecture 
isproves teaching; nontraditional instructional techniques in 
Horticulture; cosputer graphics; and systesatie group training; 
service, and research progras. A total of 54 innovative techniques 
•re briefly described. (HJH) 
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PREFACE 



The collection of papers contained in this volume are 
designed to supplement those contained in Volume I, pub- 
lished in July of 1972. 

Together they present an amazing array of innovative 
approaches in higher education and offer patterns and case 
studies of a variety of non- traditional activities. They 
are reported by the individuals responsible for their 
implementation « in their own words, with a minimum of editing 
in order that the authors of the u.deas can highlight and 
stress those aspects they feel are most important. 

Volume I '8 wide distribution pattern, including repro- 
duction by ERIC in both hardback and microfiche format is 
testimony to the interest and movement toward non- traditional 
approaches to learning situations. It is still available 
from ERIC (request document ED 077477). 

It is proper that this volume, published as it is upon 
the date of the retirement of Dr. C. H. Lawshe, Purdue's 
former Professor of Industrial Psychology, Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School, Dean of Continuing Education, vice 
President for Regional Campus Administration and now Vice 
President Emeritus, be dedicated to him. These volumes 
would not have been possible without his support and encour- 
agement. 

The first item of the collection is a reprint of his 
address. Today's Public Universitv i A Reaffirmation . 

West Lafayette, Indiana D. Richard Smith 



July 1974 



Assistant to the Vice 
President and Professor 
of Oener'al Studies 
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TODAY'S PUBLIC UNIVERSITY t 
A REAFFIRMATION 

An Address 
By C. H. Lawshe^ 
Vice President for Regional Campus Administration 
and Dean of Continuing Education 

if 

Of course, it is trite to say that we live in a scientific 
age. However* any serious discussion of higher education* 
whether it focuses on quel ityLgc^ some other aspect, cannot 
ignore the impact of the continuing expansion of science and 
technology on institutions of higher education and what they do. 
I would like to open my remarks with two observations relevant 
to this fact. 

First* the content of all science and technology is 
not of a uniform degree of abstraction. For 
example, certain principles in the field of electronics 
are relatively concrete in nature while others are 
extremely abstract in that they call for a high level 
of mental manipulation on the part of the person who 
is to understand them. There is, in fact, a continuum 
or spectrum of abstraction ranging from the very simple 
to the extremely complex. 

Second, this spectrum of abstraction is not of a fixed 
length throughout all time. As complex hypotheses are 
postulated, and as intricate mathematical models are 
applied to test them, highly abstract research results 
are evolved. Hence, the spectrum continues to be 
extended at the complex end with the passage of time. 
The resulting content, in order to be assimilated by 
the individual, requires greater basic understandings 
and an increasingly higher level of mental agility. 

The dynamic nature of the social forces that are at work 
makes it essential that we periodically examine higher educa- 
tion as it involves and relates to science and technology. 
Let us begin such an examination by recounting certain recent 
trends that are known to us alli 



Dr. Lawshe served as the first Dean of the School of 
Technology. His address was presented before the tech- 
id nology faculty at their eleventh annual faculty convocation 
recognising the 10 years of the school's existence. 



• During the past two decades, our higher educa- 
tion scholarship and fellowship programs have 
identified the academically superior high 
school students, have supported them as under- 
graduates, have re-identified them as promising 
graduate students, and have provided them with 
support through the Ph.D. degree. The result: 
we have produced many very bright, highly edu- 
cated people who have had little, if any, 
exposure to the world outside the academic cocoon. 

• During the expansion years in higher education, 
university administrators functioning in a tight 
faculty labor market, frantically competed with 
each other for personnel to man their operations. 
The result: the bargaining process produced a 
redefinition of the manner in which faculty 
members distribute their time and a concomitant 
reduction in teaching loads. 

• During the salad days of federal grants and 
contracts, government agencies established a 
pattern of funding the professor rather than 
the institution. The result: I'aculty mendaers 
tended to shift their personal loyalties toward 
the disciplines and professions and away from 
their Institutions. 

The confluence of these somewhat Independent forces 
has had a common Institutional Impact. Faculties have become 
less enchanced with teaching and more preoccupied with research. 
The Ivory towers, most oi: which had cruirtbled, particularly In 
land-grant universities, have been quickly rebuilt higher and 
stronger as our faculties have become less aware of and less 
sensitive to the needs of the outside world. 

The outcome, of course. Is most acute when we consider 
curricula designed to produce practicing professionals or 
quasl-professlonals In contrast to pure scientists. The 
expanding universe of knowledge. In evory field, makes curriculum 
content selection Increasingly difficult. Paced with the 
necessity of choosing from a tremendous volume of material, 
faculties have tended to select that which Is new and that 
which Is exciting to them, sometimes at the exclusion of that 



which has greater social utility. In most undergraduate 
programs the tendencies have beent 

• to increase the enphasis on mathematical modeling; 

• to emphasize theoretical analysis and to de-emphasize 
application; and 

• to emphasize preparation for graduate school. 

Diese comments are not intended to reflect an anti-research 
attitude. People in universities including Purdue, must advance 
knowledge in their fields. But, I am saying that, too often, 
faculty interest rather than social utility has dominated the 
curriculum content selection process. The outcome is that 
curricula throughout our university, more and more, are composed 
of material selected from the abstract end of the science con- 
tinuum which I mentioned earlier. And from all this has emerged 
the currently accepted concept of what constitutes quality in 
higher education. Itie logic runs something like thist 

• Jhe more abstract course content is, the more 
difficult it is for more people; 

• The more difficult it is, the higher the quality. 

It is obvious, I an sure, that I have overdrawn and over- 
stated my case for emphasis. Purdue University nunibers among 
its faculty, many individuals who are exceptions to the stereotype 
which I have been presenting. The School of Technology faculty 
of course notably deviates from the stereotype. I would be 
neither fair nor accurate if I did not acknowledge the presence 
of you and these other faculty members. Nevertheless, you 
constitute a minority, and the majority has functioned to help 



develop and perpetuate our faculty reward system which 
provides exceedingly rough-going for the minority, m the 
aggregate, we have fallen into a trap in which we confuse 
"quality of education with "level of abstraction"; many of 
us have really come to believe that "The more abstract it is, 
the higher the quality". 

Education is a change process; educational institutions 
are change agents, ihey bring about change in individuals 
e by providing them with information which thay 

do not possess; 
e by helping them acquire skills which they do 

not have; and 
e by causing them to develop attitudes or new ways 
of looking at themselvt and at the world and its 
problems. 

The true quality of an institution rests upon the extent 
and magnitude of the change it brings about in people and the 
concomitant long-term positive impact it has on society. Part, 
but certainly not all, of this Impact emanates from the 
institution's contribution to new knowledge. 

Much of what I have been saying is reflected in the 

following excerpt from an article which appeared in Educational 

Record a number of years ago (October 1960). 

e Presumably College A has improved its quality 
by raising the SAT score of the entering stu- 
dents, and College X hopes to do likewise. Colloges 
that have to take the leftovers presumably will be 
of poorer quality. 

e This seems at first glance an odd way to conceive 
of the quality of a college. It is comparable 
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to saying that a good psychotherapist is the 
one who is able to attract curable patients 
and to avoid difficult problems. 

• One might suppose that the quality of a college 
would reside primarily in the richness of its 
curriculum, the effectiveness of its teachings, 
the atmosphere of devotion to learning that it 
is able to maintain, and so on. 

• But there is a point to saying that everything 
depends on the student, for if the measure of 
quality is the nuniber of students sent to grad- 
uate school - or "good" graduate schools - then 
surely the way to proceed is to select students 
who 1^ virtue of ability and inclination would 
be hard to distract from that purpose. Then 
the faculty could increasingly devote itself 

to promoting the scholarly disciplines without 
too much interference from demanding students. 
They might further improve "quality" as measured 
. . , in terms of standards which seem to be 
largely a matter of how closely the curriculum 
resenibles what is taught in graduate schools. 

e But if we say the aim of a college education 
is to develop the individual, we have to take 
a rather differnt view of the matter. Suppose 
we had a useful conception of the developed in- 
dividual. Suppose the conception included such 
general attributes as freedom from prejudice, 
depth of interest, a humanized conscience, and 
eagerness for continued learning; and suppose 
we had ways of measuring these attributes. 
Then we could measure the quality of the college 
in terms of its success in producing individuals 
who had the desired attributes. 

• But here, too, we would have to deal selectively 
with the fact that some colleges might attract 
students who were relatively highly developed 
from the beginning. The real measure of a 
college's success would have to be in terms of 
how much change it was able to bring about. If 
it took students with average SAT scores of 400, 
who were provincial, narrow minded, conformist* 
and anti-intellectual, and changed them into 
people of significantly greater breadth, inde- 
pendence, and thoughtfulness, one would say it 
was doing a good job even though it never re- 
cruited anyone from outside its state or attracted 
any nationally known professors. 
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• Th« lame kind of peripectiva might be taken with 
respect to lo fundamental a term ai "ability*', is 
ability, whatever it is that the Scholaatic Apti- 
tude Teat meaaurei; something that has been shown 
to be moderately correlated with academic success? 
Or should it be defined in such a way as to include 
a wider range of abilities, potential for growth, 
and all those dispositions of the whole personality 
that enter into the determination of how the indi- 
vidual performs the tasks of his life? 

I challenge the thesis that, "The more abstract it is, 
the higher the quality." 

The fallacy of the reasoning, of course, rests in the 
fairt that it is possible to have quality at any level of 
abstraction; instruction in the primary grades may be of high 
quality (or lowl). m a publicly supported institution, we 
must serve the needs of society; we do this 

e By supplying society with a broad spectrum of 
scientifically and technically trained personnel, 
and 

e By providing higher education opportunities for 
students of varying abilities and talents. 

Any viable concept of publicly supported higher education 
must encompass both of these objectives, and any definition of 
educational quality must similarly accommodate them. 

For Purdue University whose survival as a prestige institu- 
tion depends upon fiscal support from the body politic, a 
quality concept based upon traditional elitist attitudes is 
not acceptable. With a majority of high school graduates now 
pursuing higher education of some t»ort, it is clear that not 
every institution of higher education can survive if all 
institutions design all of their curricula solely for the so- 
called "top 'X' percent." Nor is this necessarily bad. 
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Woodrow Wilson had this to say when he wrote The New 
Pr»edoro t 

When I survey the genesis of America, I see 
this written over every paget nations are 
renewed from the bottom, not from the top. 
Everything I know about history, every bit 
of experience and observation has confirmed 
me in the conviction that the real wisdom 
of human life is compounded out of the 
experience of ordinary men. The utility, 
the vitality, the fruitage of life comes, 
like the natural growth of a great tree, 
from the soil, up through the trunk into the 
branches to the foilage and the fruit. The 
struggling unknown masses of the men who 
are ah the base of everything are the dynamic 
force lifting the levels of society. A nation 
is as great, and only as great, as her rank 
and file. 

The time has come to reaffirm the land-grant philosophy 
and to adapt it to today's world. The public university is 
the instrument of organized society by which it perpetuates 
itself and by which it advances itself. As a public institution 
Purdue University needs to provide educational programs of 
several levels of abstraction designed for students of varying 
abilities. 

This can be done, and it is possible for all such programs 
to be of "high quality". 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TV AND »'IDI0- TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION 
IN VETERINARY IBNCE AND MEDICINE 

A. H. Allen 
Professor o£ Medical Illustration 

A single, modern; tely priced color television camera and 
two one- inch videotape recorders were added to the Veterinary 
School's television production equipment in the summer of 1972. 
The advantages of color videotape over black and white for medical 
productions was immediately evident. 

Federal funding of a special projects grant then provided 
for extension of our videotape utilization capabilities by 
allowing fourteen self-study stations to be equipped with 3/4 
inch cassette play back machines and color receivers. Veterinary 
students have access to the laboratory 24 hours a day, seven days 
a vfeek. The laboratory works on a smorgasbord, self-bervice 
basil. Study materials made available range from simple slide 
sets or audio tape recordings of lectures to formal programmed 
instruction using mixed media or 3/4 inch videotape cassettes. 

Students are free to work in groups or independently. By 
providing the open laboratory, there is a very rer^l interaction 
between students that goes beyond class boundaries. Any student 
is free to use any material regardless of his class standing or 
the target audience of the original production. 

Although traditional audio-tutorial media (slides, tapes, 
8mm films, etc.) is still used quite extensively in Veterinary 
Medicine, the majority of the new programs being produced are 
utilizing videotape as the primary program vehicle. This medium 
serves as an excellent "funnel" into which all forms of 



trtditional media my h% poured and sequenced to fit varioua in- 
•tructional needs, photographic slides « motion pictures, still 
photographs, live demons trat ions « direct microscopic slide pro- 
jections, radiographs, physiograph recordings, gross and macro- 
scopic specimens* live patients, etc. can all be synchronised 
with voice to provide immediate programming capabilities. 

Television is used by all five teaching departments in the 
School and over 150 tapes have been produced to date. The nature 
of the productions are generally direct, customized, and low key. 
No attempt is made for high profile, universally adaptable pro- 
gramming since professional studio capabilities do not exist. 
Videotapes are used as in-house instructional aids and not as 
oomnercial productions. 

in-house videotape productions are extremely expensive in 
terms of equipment and technical personnel. However, they are 
relatively inexpensive in terms of supplies and production time. 
Where color* sound* motion, and rapid production time are neces- 
sary, videotape is vforthy of consideration. 

The Veterinary School is linked to the IHBTS network via a 
single coaxial cable from PWA-8. WAT-21 medical education programs 
are received daily on channel 6 and are available for viewing at 
all 14 video equipped carrels in the Multi-media Laboratory. 
Videotaping for delayed scheduling is also possible. 

Color videotape has also provided the School with the 
capability of videotaping outside speakers for delayed play 
back. Two weeks of concentrated taping of guest lecturers have 
produced forty- four tapes on toxicology. These tapes are being 
used to constitute the basis for thirty hours of formal classroom 
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instruction in the course and will also be available for inde- 
pendent study in the Multi-media Laboratory. 

The U-inatic cassette recorder-player is the heart of a 
pilot videotape case history program. Recording equipment is 
placed in the clinical treatment area. Faculty and staff are 
instructed in taping techniques. Utilizing the convenience 
and simplicity of the cassette format* a profile on individual 
patient progress and disease course can be developed. Sequential 
recordings are made beginning with time« date« and case number. 
Tapes are not rewound at the end of a recording or play back. 
Therefore all cassette case histories are "ready" for new re- 
cording should signs* symptoms* or conditions change. By utilizing 
the edit capabilities of the JVC machine* it is possible to 
assemble scenes without erasing the tail of the preceeding take 
or creating an unnecessary blank between takes. 

At present the pilot program is limited to black and white. 
Converting to color will only require new cameras should use and 
evaluation warrant it. 

In addition to the standard programmed uses as described 
above* the CCTV has been used ast 

a) mirroi image or instant replay for student and faculty 

b) wide distribution of programs or speakers throughout 
the school 

c) practical examinations for simultaneous presentation 
of materials to large nximbers of students 

d) open house and public demonstrations of procedure from 
restricted areas such as surgery 

•) videotape exchange with other institutions 
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f) r^oording fUld oai«s and aninal behavior itudlM 
«) r«eons true t ion of ••etlon«d tpteiiMns in pUno 

diff«r«nt from original plana of saot toning 
All phasas of inatruetion (taaohar diraotad, atudant diraotad* 

progrannadf elinical* ate.) ara aupportad by a full aarvioa 

Nadioal Illuatration and Coanunicationa Unit* 
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TELEVISED ORAOUATB LEVEL ENQINEERIN6 COURSES 

or. R. M, Anderson 
AtsocUtt profMior of Bl«otrical Engineering and 
Engineering Coordinator for Continuing Education 

Background 

Purdue imiveraity ia the only state supported university 
in Indiana that grants graduate degrees in engineering, in 
particular the West Lafayette campus of Purdue is the location 
of the greatest number of engineering graduate faculty, mtfvt, 
it is clearly not very convenient to require all persons in the 
state who wish to take graduate engineering courses to come to 
West Lafayette for these courses. This is particularly true for 
engineers who are employed full time at a eoii«>any location remote 
from Lafayette. 

There are about 26,000 engineers in the state of Indiana* 
The large iMjority of these are not abl« to partioipato in any 
regularly scheduled West Ufayette campus graduate engineering 
courses. They may live too far to commute « or the scheduling 
may make their attendance impossible or just too difficult. 

The state is fortunate to have a system of regional caiqpuses 
of the major state universities. Purdue Univeraity has regional 
campuses at Hamnond, Westville, and Fort Wayne. Purdue's 
regional campus at Indianapolis has been made a part of Indiana 
]^niversity-£urdue jJl^iversity at Indianapolis (lUPUl). There are 
engineering faculty at Hammond, Port Wayne, and lUPUI campuses. 
These campuses are located in the midst of high population den« 
•ities within the state, so that the local engineering faculty 
can neet some of the local need for engineering instruction. 
Howevotff theee local staffs are limited in siat, and, moreover, 
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thmy hav« a primary rMponsibllity to provide undergraduate 
engineering instruction. Hence* they can not completely meet 
the local needs for graduate level engineering couraea. 

The state ia also fortunate to have the Xndiana i|igher 
Ejduca t ion leleconnunicat ions System (IHBTS). This state-wide 
system allonrs televised instruction to be original at the West 
Lafayette campus of Purdue university and at two other locations 
in the state. This televised instruction is available via closed 
circuit at 16 campus sites within the state. In the Indianapolis 
area this instruction is also available directly to the indiis trial 
locations via an ITFS transmitter. 

Therefore* because it is within the mission of Purdue 
University's West Xafayette faculty, because there is a need to 
deliver graduate level engineering courses throughout the state, 
and because of the availability of the regional campus system 
and the state-wide telecommunication system, Purdue University 
has be«n televising graduate level engineering courses for several 
years. This activity has been increasing in magnitude and diver- 
sity in recent years. 

Origination Facilities 

There are three origination facilities on the West Lafayette 
campus. Room 317 B.E. is a small classroom that has been designed 
especially for televised instruction. The room has a seating 
capacity of 24, t%#o wall mounted TV cameras at the back of the 
room, one overhead camera mounted over the instructor's desk, two 
small TV monitors in the instructor's desk, two large TV monitors 
near the front of the room, and four small TV monitors along the 
back row* Usirfg this room the professor normally sits at the 
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dMk and writ«« on a pad as ha lacturaa. Sitting at the daak, 
tha inatructor can aaa two TV monitora in front o£ him. Ona 
ahons him tha output o£ tha ovorhaad camara, and tha othar ahowa 
him tha TV pictura that ia going out to tha claaa. (Thia may ba 
tha ovarhaad viaw or ona viaw from tha back of tha room or aoma 
combination of viawa.) Tha production aapacta of tha daaaroom 
praaantation ara undar tha control of a aingla director in tha 
control room in tha baaamant of the building. 

The aacond origination facility, Room 170 E.E., haa aeen 
the greateat uae from a hUtorical point of view, but it im no 
linger our primary origination facility. Room 170 B.B. ia a 
relatively large lecture room (aeating capacity ia 169) that haa 
two manned TV cameraa at tha back of tha room and four TV monitora 
in the front half of the room. Uting thie room the profeaaor 
uaually haa a number of atudenta (uaually 50 or more) in the room 
with himj he lecturea uaing the blackljoard, and hia claaaroom 
activity ia picked up by the microphone he %iraars and the two 
cameraa at the back of the room. The production aapacta of the 
courae are controlled by a director and an engineer located in 
Wh'S adjacent to the Electrical Engineering Building. 

The third origination facility im the Televiaion Studio in 
Thia ia a typical TV atudio with 3 floor cameraa and full 
veraatility in lighting and aet-deaign. Thii facility ia aeldom 
uaed for graduate engineering couraea. Whan it ia used, the pro- 
feaaor is usually alone in the atudio (except for tha cameraman). 
AS viaual aida, the profeaaor uaually uaea alidea or a felt pan 
on a newaprint eaael. 
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T«l«via«d Couf Recaption Modmm 

«!• t«levit«d enginMring eoursM art viewed either live 
(i.e., eimulteneous with the Lafayette class) or on a video tape 
delay basis. Within each of these two categories there is some 
variety of specific viewing system. 

Live fieception. By live reception we mean that the student 
remote from the Lafayette campus is viewing the classroom activity 
simultaneously with the classroom presentation. The TV classroom 
presentation is switched onto the ZHBT8 network and is routed to 
the appro iate receiving locations. Wsually these locations 
are the regional campuses at Hammond, Fort wayne, and Indianapolis 
and the ITPB transmitter in Indianapolis. From the transmitter 
the signal currently goes to four industrial plant sites in the 
Indianapolis area. (These are Allison, Bell Labs-Western Electric^ 
Ukn, and R.C.A. ) In both of the live reception situations, 
campus and in-plant, the remote student has an audio access to 
the instructor. He may pick up a phone or just speak into a 
microphone, but he can interrupt the professor to raise a 
question or make a comment at any point during the lecture. 

Video tape delayed raeapi.<r>n, t^hen a remote student receives 
his instruction vU a video tape, he does not have the ability 
to interrupt the lecture. However, this reception mode offers 
scheduling advantages that in many cases are more important than 
the disadvantages of no Ulk-back. Some regional campuses will 
tape the class as it is transmitted to them via IHBT?. Then the 
tape(s) will be shown at some convenient, scheduled hour(s) in 
the evening. Often three class hours are shown in one evening. 
This means a student who is normally full-time-employed drives 
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to thm regional eampvui only on« night p«r w««k to attend a thraa 
eradit hour data* 

Anothar vidao tapa raeaption moda la whara tha claaa la 
tapad at Ufayatta, and than tha tapaa ara auppliad to tha appro- 
priate viawing location, currently wa ara aupplying tapad in- 
atruetion to induatrial aitaa and to aoma regional eaapuaaa, 

fl'rnrT Recent TV Couraaa and Enrollmenta 



Port wayne 
ZUPUZ-38th St. 

R.C* Sub-totala 

Weat Lafayette 

Total 



Calumet 
Port Wayne 
IUPUI-38th St. 
Bell-Waatern 
Electric Indiana 
RCA* Indianapolia 
Colunbua 

R.C. sub- to ta la 

Weat Lafayette 

ToUl 



pirat 


Semea tar 


Second Semea tar 






1971-1972 


1971 


-1972 






EB502 


BBS 56 


BB504 


BE547 






13 


6 


17 


5 






IS 


17 


7 


15 






28 


23 


24 


20 






57 


15 


35 


18 






85 


38 


59 


38 






Firat Saneatar 


second Semea tar 






1971-1972 


1971 


-1972 






BB506 


BBS76 


BBSOO 


BB647 U 




IIBS76 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


9 


7 


4 


0 


7 


7 


12 


0 


7 


1 


14 


1 


0 


0 


0 


7 


3 


6 


10 


24 


0 


9 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


9 


0 


31 


31 


11 


17 


43 


14 


39 


15 


45 


7 


72 


0 


70 


46 


56 


24 


115 


14 
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First semester 



Ciluiiiet 
Port Wayne 
XUiniZ-38th St. 
Alliton« znd. 
Bell Labs -ifes tern 

Bleetrio« Znd. 
RCA* Zndianapolit 
HAFl, Indianapolis 
Oolund»us 

R* C. Sub-total 

west Lafayette 

Total 



Calunet 
Fort Wayne 
IUPUZ-38th St. 
Allison 

Bell«western Bleotrio 
RCA« Indianapolis 
liAFX« Indianapolis 
Ooluabus 

R* C« Sub-totals 
west Ufsyetts 
Total 



BESO^ 

0 
13 
8 
4 


EE54f 

3 
5 
0 
0 


MES13 

2 
6 
12 
17 


MESO^ 

11 
0 
0 
0 


2 

1 
1 


13 
5 
3 


10 

9 
0 


3000 


29 


29 


66 


11 


73 

• 


36 


92 


35 




second Semester 

1^73-1974 





9 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 



13 



0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
2 
0 



0 
5 
8 
1 
3 
0 
1 



0 
0 

1 

5 
2 
1 
2 



iSSSSSL OBiU MB502 

16 0 12 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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11 



16 



5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

13 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 



40 



20 



18 



24 



3S 



24 



37 
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THE PRACTICAL DESIGN APPROACH IN HOME FURNISHINGS 

Janes R. Avary 
Asiiitant Profastor of Equlpmant 6 Family Houaing 

Tha oouraa to be deacribed below la one of the reaulta of a 
continuing effort within the Equipment & Family Houaing Department 
at Purdue Univeraity to develop means by which the practical and 
workable aapects of aeathetica and design might be presented in a 
meaningful way to the atudent body, while the approach ia clearly 
a bre^ with tradition, it ia felt that it will aatiafactorily accom- 
modate this new direction without compromiaing any of the traditional 
educational goala. 

As an attempt to bring to the advanced atudent a clear conception 
of the inter-workinga of a career in Houaing and Home Furniahinga, 
E fi FH 431 « an advanced Home Furnishing course, formed into 431 
Incorporated, a deaign firm dealing with reaidential contracta. The 
atudenti were laaigned reaponaibilitiea aa heada of varloua depart- 
menta within the corporation on a rotating baaia, ao aa to expoae 
each to the demands of each atep toward the completion of a success- 
ful design concept. (Successful from both the designer profit and 
the client aatiaf action atandpoint) . The threat of gradea waa removed 
by giving each atudent a aet grade of C dependent only upon hia 
performance aa an intereated meniber of the firm. (Reasonable attendance 
record, prior indication of need for non-attendance, etc.). A or B 
level could be attained only by atudent initiative. (Cosnpletion of 
all aaaigned projecta or advanced atudy in area of intereat). 

Theae aelf -motivation factors tend to make the atudenta extend 
themaelvea into areas of study and depth of application they might 

not otherwise attempt, for fear of jeopardising their grade point. 
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lb put it mor« wmetly, students are doing more, •njoying it moro, and 
eoadng out with a battar undarttanding of tha fiald of atudy. 

To giva a atudant a touch of raality into tha baaa aapacta of 
tha ROM Pumiahing fiald (atoeking, invantory, billing, collaeting, 
duating, claaning, ate.) and an undaratanding that all is not 
axcitanant and glanour, although thia ia ralavant, aach atudant waa 
aaaignad to a local buainaaa daaling in aona aapact of raaidantial 
daaign. ihair aaaignmant involved a two-hour period once a week for 
the aeneatar on a non-remunerative bacla. The main purpoae of thia 
•■pact of the courae ia to provide the atudant with the opportunity 
to develop into a more mature capable Hbuaing graduate by integrating 
hia univeraity experience with retail or atudio experience related 
to hia field of atudy. 

The firat nine weeka of the aameater are given to the development 
of the baaic principlea of client management. During thia time the 
student attanda one fifty-ninuta and one two-hour diaauaaion aaaaion 
each week. At the end of thia aaction of the courae, the atudenta 
are evaluated on their underatanding of theae baaic principlea by 
group project evaluationa. 

The next aix weeka are the applicationa aection. During thia 
period there ia only one acheduled olaaa meeting each week in which 
aubjeota of general intereat are diaouaaed. (Client-deaigner 
relationahipa, deaignar-trada aouroe relationahipa, time allowancea, 
etc.). 

At the beginning of the application aection the atudant chooaea 
five required client aituationa from a liat of ten offered. Approachea 
range from merchandising to advertiaing, to diaplay or to interior 
oenoapta; aaoh atudant taXaa tha approaoh whieh moat intaratti him 
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• oarMr potiibility* 

Th« valu« of th« nwthod it that it allows tha ttuaant to 
dinrovar for hiniaolf thota araat of tha fiald for %«hich ha it 
battar auitad or not auitad at all* Ivary attampt it nada to 
datanidna tha prograaa and to unoovar tha hiddan and aomatimaa 
anall problana that oraata nantal blocXi or ''hang-upa**. 

Studant raaponaa to thia approach haa baan ovarWhalmingly 
poaitiva. Oanarally, thay raapond noat favorably to tha choica 
of araaa of intaraat, to danonatration of how tha baiic principlaa 
ara appliad to apaoifio problama in thair ohoaan fiald of atudy, 
to tha 9oaa>ination of atniotural and aalf-pacad laaming^ and to 
fraadoai to axplora daaign in a rathar opan faahion. 

It ia baliavad that tha laval of praaantation, topic contant, 
and couraa format haa ooiribinad to midca thia coursa an axciting and 
rawarding aduoational axparianoa for our undargraduata majora. 
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IFFBCTB OP VARYINO THE AMOUNTS AND TYPES OP 
INDBPBNDBNT STUDY IN A NURSING COURSE 

Mary Elizabeth BlatehUy 
Aaaociate Profaasor of Nuralng 

indapandant atudy, with Ita Inharant flaxlblllty, ia bacomlng 
a popular form o£ non- traditional Inatructlonal activity. Tha 
purpoaa o£ our projact la to gathar Information concarnlng baat 
uaa o£ thla approach for aaaociate degree nuralng atudenta talcing 
the courae "Medical-Surgical Nuralng of AdulU and Children. 

The specific queatlona %#e are aalclng are theaet 

1. HOW much Independent atudy producea moat efficient 
learning* In terma of proportion of total courae 
content? 

2. What type of content U moat effectively taught by 
meana of Independent atudy? 

A aeoondary objective It to determine whether a paraonallty 
character la tic (inner or outer - dlrectedneaa ) la related to a 
atttdent*8 aucceaa In ualng Independent atudy. 

TO meet theae objectlvea, we have taught the courae In the 
traditional lecture method to three control groupa, and are now 
teaching the third of three experimental groupa, uatng gradually 
increaalng amounta of Independent atudy for the latter. Clinical 
hoapltal experience, eP Integral part of the courae, haa remained 
unchanged. 

courae content for all groupa haa been expraaaed In terma of 
apeclflc behavioral objectlvea, and theae objectlvea have been made 
avalUble to atudenta, with the undera tending that tea ting will 
be over theae objectlvea and theae objectlvea only. All groupa 
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h*v« thus b«en t«st«d over these objectives, and ell groups have 
been pre-tested at the itart of each new unit. 

For the experimental groups, faculty have broken down the 
four units of course content into smaller parts or "modules." 
We then developed criteria to identify those modules which are 
best using independent study (lype I), those modules which are 
best taught using traditional muthods (Type II), and those modules 
which fall in neither of the first two categories (Type III). 

Ihese criteria are as follows for Type It 

1. Concept to be taught is tied to a procedure or to 
a particular piece or pieces of equipment. 

2. Concept oould best be illustrated or demonstrated by 
allowing the student a close or repeated look at 
slides, diagrams, or other visual aids. 

3. Concept is a review of material previously taught 
in basic science or other supportive courses. 

4. Concept oonceins new or advanced medical equipment 
or procedures which must be illustrated since they 
are not seen or done locally. 

5. Well done and up-to-date commercially developed 
Independent study content is already owned by the 
department. 

6. Concept may be already understood by some students # 
who could test out and thus avoid repetition. 

The criteria for lype li are as follows t 

1. are ittitudinal in nature. 

2. may have learning exhanced by interchange of ideas 
and experiences among students. 
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3. can bMt b« prM«nt«d b/ a qu«li£i«d guMt I«ctttr«r 
who U v«ry w«ll prtpar^d in a particular araa. 

Any oontant which falls into naithar of thaaa catagoriaa 
was class if iad as Typa III. This is a larga cluster of oontant, 
nostly factual in natura, and could, wa think, ba Uught well 
using either method. 

When this typing of content had been completed, we randomly 
selected modules (called minicourses) for development into a 
modified audio-tutorial form of independent study presentation. 
Modules from all 3 types of content vie re included in the random 
selection. 

We then proceeded to develop and use the minicourses with the 
experimenUl groups. In our development we have tried to use a 
multi-sensory approach to take advantage of the different ways 
people learn. We've also tried to provide variety in presentation, 
and to encourage active student participation. We have used 
slides, tapes, filM, filmloops, programmed instruction, games, 
and other approaches. Some minicourses can be done at home - 
most must be done in our Learning Resources center. In the 
Learning Center there is always a nurse- ins true tor present to 
provide encouragement and answers to questions. 

Because we are interested in the effects of varying total 
amounts of independent study, we developed enough minicourses 
to equal one- fourth of the total semester lecture hours in 
experimental group I, one-half the total semester hours in experi- 
mental group II, and we are now using the experimental group III. 
The rest of the content, for these experimental groups, was or 

I 

is being Uught in the traditional manner. 
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By coii».rln, .cor., on • .Und.rdl..d t..t glv.n lM..dlat.ly 
.«t.r th. co.vl.tlon of th. cour... to both .xp.rim.nt.1 .„d control 
9iDUi», • ».,.ur. of th. .ff.ctlv.nM. of th. iaSal amount of 
lnd.p.nd.nt .tudy wUl b. obUln.d. (Ho«og.n.ity of «cp.ri«.nt«l 
•nd control group, will b. ..t.blUh«. by comparing SAT .cor.. .„d 
grad. point IndlcM of all group..) 

Anoth.r m.a.ur. of .ff«5tlv.nM., focu.lng on r.t.ntlon of 
■afrlal. wiu b. obtaln.d by ad«lnl.t.rlng a .l„iur t..t on. 
y.ar la tar to .tudant. In both group.. 

» maaaur. of .ffactlvanM. for ^ modul. will b. obtaln«> 
by comparing ,jula ,cora. from the "chunk.- of cont.nt taught 
traditionally with qui, .cor., from the. chunk, of contant 
Uught by mmn. of lnd.p.nd.nt .tudy. ThU procadur. will ba 
c.rrl.d out for all modul... whath.r lyp. i. ,yp, „, or Typa III. 

Tha •ff.ct of lnn.r- or outar-diractadnw. on .uce... m ln- 
d.p.nd.nt .tudy will ba n.a.ur.d by adminUtr.tlon of th. Rott.r 
I«c«. of control gcal. to all .tudant. at th. b.gim,ing of th. 
•«m..t.r. seor.. on th. aoal. will ba corralatad with tMt .core 
in ord.r to ...m. any ralatlonahip which might «il.t batwam tha 
two. 

B.cau.. w. hava not y.t compiatad tha axparimanUl parlod, 
wa hava no data a. yet concarnlng our .pacific qua.tlon.. wa 
do know .omathing, aftar almost thr.. .«M.t.r. of u.ing th. 
lnd.p.ndant .tudy approach, about how .tud.nt. and faculty faal. 

Faculty do not now faal. that wa aava any tin. with thl. m.thod. 
and w. know that tlm. for r.vl.lon will b. n..d.d on a continuing 
baai., juat a. tina for lactura ravUlon U alwaya naadad. soma 
studant. (not many) .imply do not Ilk. thU way of lorning. 
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Sont ar« not tufficUntly ••l£-dliclplin«d« and hav« dlffiaulty 
making thmit oi#n "wh«n to do it" dttoitionc. 

Howttvttr, %#• think that ••l£-ditciplin« and tha ability to 
aocapt raaponaibility ara daalrabla charactariatica for nurtaa* 
and if wa can halp tham to davalpp thaaa qualitiaa by giving 
than incraaaad raaponaibility for thair own laarning* that ia 
an advantaga. 

Moat atudanta ara anthuaiaatic, and tall ua that thay aspacially 
lika tha flaxibility of tha ayatam and tha variaty of approaehaa 
it allowa. Faculty appraoiata tha opportunity to davalop daairad 
contant complataly. 

Ovarall, wa faal that indapandant atudy ia a uaaful tool for 
ua« and wa will continua to uaa it in aona form or amount. 
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BRANCHBD-PROGRAM ACHZBVEMEHT TB8TIM3 

« Dr. aSiooat A. Boyl« 

Aftoeiat* ProfMtor of BnginMring 

This activity is basad upon tha adoption of a formats pravioualy 
uaad with mata rials for programnad instruction, for purposes of 
achiavamant and diagnostic tasting. In addition to unusual diag- 
nostic capability, tha format enables repeated administration of 
the same test foe monitoring the progress of individuals or groups 
of students. Principal test development has been done in mathe- 
matics, physical science, and fortran, homever the test format 
can be adopted to practically any subject. Presently the test 
capability is being extended in two directions* (1) through 
prograoAing the generation of individualised and personalized 
auMiaries of student progress, together with recommendations for 
the student's next effort, and (2) through programming graphic 
portrayal of the seorea obtained from a aeriea of four admin i- 
atrations of one of the tests. 

Test yormat 

At first encounter a teat of this type may seem quite like 
an ordinary multiple-choice achievement test. The test items 
are arrayed in a booXlet and they are nuinbered in sequence. 
Response to each item is made by selecting the best of three 
answers listed. The big difference to be noticed, the programmed 
feature, is that the test items are MOT attended in numerical 
aaquence. Nor doea the respondent have the customary option of 
deciding which questions ha will consider. Bach test item corres- 
ponds to a branch point, at which the next step is determined by 
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th* «nsw«r selected. Each time an anawar la selected the number 
of the item next to be conaidered ia alao determined. The arra/ 
of teat itema may be regarded aa a chain of branch pointa. At 
each point he cornea to, the reapondent muat make a deciaion in 
order to proceed, if he aelecta the correct anawer, he will take 
one path and conaider the next item on thia path, if he doea not 
kno»f the anawer, he muat gueaa it in order to go on. in auch 
inatancea of pure gueaa ing, he haa a two in three chancea of 
taking another path and conaider ing next another teat item. 

The diagnoatic capability of thia teat format ia invoked 
by eatabliahing cyclic aequencea in the array of teat itema. 
For example, in an elementary algebra teat the itema were arranged 
in five groupa related to (1) atraight line equationa, (2) aval- 
uating expreaaion, (3) multiplying and factoring, (4) radicaU 
and exponenta, and (5) inequalitiea. Regardleaa of the route 
eaUbliahed by any reapondant through the array of teat itema, 
he cannot ttcapa eonaidering a aeriea of oyclea in which he 
encountera a teat item from each of theae groupa. Thia arrange- 
ment ia intended to yield independent raaponaea, and to prevent 
a atudent*a perception of hia own atrength and weakneaa from 
dictating hia choice of teat itema. The format offera certain 
other advantagea, for example the foiling of aome connon forma 
of atudent cheating. 

Teat Scoring 

Tha uae of a computer enablea programmed teat acoring which 
would otharwiae be virtually impoaaible. The procedure followed 
here ia to keypunch the column of numbera repreaenting each atudant 
name and an idtntifieation nunbtr atanpad on tach anawar ahaat 
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b«£or« prooMiing, Th« scoring proc«dur«« prograinmed in fortran« 
awards a singla point for aach corract raaponsa. The acora ia 
acounulatad in parta« corrasponding to tha aforamantionad groupa 
of tast itama. Bach part acora* or aubtaat acora* ia liatad for 
aach individual in tha output from tha acoring program. No panalty 
ia givan for aingla miatakaa* howavar tha program doas racognisa 
and panalisa arrora in aaquanca. 

A total acora ia datarminad for aach paraon by aumming hia 
aubtaat acoraa. Tha program outputs tha numbar of itama attamptad 
by aach raapondant and alao tha quotient obtained by dividing the 
atudant'a total acora by the number of itema ha attempted. The 
acoring program alao idantifiea all itama on which each person 
made a miataXa. This is useful for the teacher in reviewing the 
teat acoraa with the atudent. Such review doea not preclude the _ 
teat being administered at other timea to the same atudent. 
Evidently the review of the apecific teat items on which a atudent 
has arrorad« serves to assure his taking a new path through tha 
array of teat iteiM when he tries the test again. Additional 
featurea incorporated into the acoring program include the tall lea 
of all correct and incorrect reaponaea to each teat item. An 
example of the atandard scoring program output for an alanantary 
algebra teat appeara aa Figure 1. 

individual summary 

Figure 2 preaenta an example of a aummary generated for a atudent 
on the baiia of her reaponaea on a branched-program teat in ele- 
mentary algebra. The example ia indicative of the level of indi- 
vidual diagnosis presently attainable from the compariaon of a 
^ peraon's scores with notm obtained from tasting a representative 
group of atttdanU with simiUr axparianoa. Approximately 180 
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di££«r«nt mMtag«t can b« 9«n«rat«d« dtp^nding principalis on th« 
p«rton'a ratio tcora and tha tpaad at which ha worka. Paraona 
who obtain high ratio acoraa, and who work raaaonably faat, ara 
ancouragad to go on to mora advancad matariala . Thoaa o£ intar- 
madiata acora pattarn ara adviaad to work on tha matariala in two 
aubtaata and rapaat tha taat. Low-acoring atudanU ara advUad 
to aaa a counaalor or, altarnativaly, to work on ona topic. Tha 
only input to thia program conaiata o£ tha norma and tha raaponaaa 
£rom aach paraon taking tha taat. 

Qraohic Racord o£ Taat Set^rm^ 

Figura 3 portraya tha prograaa o£ a claaa o£ 30 atudanta 
during tha aamaatar in which thay wara atudying £ortran computar 
programming. Tha acoraa rapraaantad ara maan acoraa obtainad 
£rom £our admin iatrationa o£ tha lama taat. Tha uppar row o£ 
£our grapha ahowa tha group maan icoraa aa aata o£ aight bar grapha. 
Tha aynbola uaad luggaat tha valuaa which thay rapraaant, i.a., 
tha "T** rapraaanta tha maan total acora. 

Tha aacond row o£ grapha includaa plota o£ aach aaparata 
acora, £or aach auccaaaiva adminiatration. Tha labala on thaaa 
grapha ahow, at laaat in bria£ £«vrm, tha topica in aach o£ tha 
£iva aubtaata. Tha apaad at which a raapondant worka ia indicatad 
by tha numbar o£ itama ha attampta. Tha ratio acora U a imply 
tha total acora dividad by tha numbar o£ itama attamptad. m 
ganaral, tha maximum valua obtainad in any catagory ia takan to 
ba t^* £ull acala £or that catagory. 
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A PROORAN FOR ZNPROVZHG INSTRUCTION 

Wayne D. Brunner 
Instructional Madia Raaaarch Unit 

Tha improvanant of univaraity inatruction ia raeaiving a 
eonaidarabla amount of attention thaaa daya-- and daaarvadly ao. 
Thara ia a graat naad for improving inatruction at tha collaga and 
univaraity laval* and yat vary littla haa baan dona to davalop 
inatruotional programa for uaa by naw« inaxpariancad inotructora# 
or for that mattar* axpariancad inatructora who faal thair inatruc- 
tion could ba iinprovad. Tha following ia a briaf daacription of 
an affort daiignad to davalop auch an inatruotional program. 

A taam of Purdua Uhivaraity profaaaora and graduate inatructora 
bagan in tha fall of 1972 to davalop a aariaa of 12 minicouraaa 
of inatruotional matariala to aaaiat collaga inatructora in 
upgrading tha quality of thair teaching aXilla. The %iork ia 
aupportad by a grant from the Exxon Education Foundation. Tha 
Project Director ia Don L. Tollivar* Head* Instructional Madia 
Raaaarch Unit* Purdue univaraity Librariea and Audio-Viaual Center. 
The Project coordinator ia Wayne D. Brunner* alao with IMRU. 

Thaaa minicouraaa are aelf-inatructional« audio-tutorial pack- 
agea of matariala containing appropriate media. The minicouraaa 
consist of a printed atudy guide and a caaaette tape. The tape 
discusses the particular aubject of a given minicourae and leada 
the learner through the atady guide which containa appropriate 
content aotivitiea* examplaa# and aelf-teata (for feedback) for 
tha particular content of that minicourae. The purpoae of the 
program is to assist instructors in doveloping skills in setting 
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Objective! for th«lr ttudftnts* uclng the varioui teaching 
• trateglM* and avaluating the reaults of Inatruetlon. The 
minieoureee are largely lelf-contained making It eaelei. for 
Inetructori to uae them In their officii or home. 

These materials have undergone formative evaluation at 
Purdu* unlverilty. After completion of the formative evaluation, 
neceaaary revUlona were made and the mlnlcouraea were printed 
In -flrat edition" form. The materlala are now undergoing 
eummatlve evaluation, and thla ahould be completed aometlme during 
the aprlng of 1974. Eventually, It la hoped that theae material! 
will be field teited In unlveriitlei other than Purdue to Iniure 
their usefulness and relevance. 

«ie mlnlcourse materials that have been developed appear to 
have several viable alternative uses. They may be used In an 
organized class (perhaps as Introductory materials), as an out- 
•Ide assignment tor a class, as part of a training program for 
teaching aaalatantfl and new faculty meabera, or as Indepandent, 
self-help materials for Instructors wishing to li^prove or enhance 
their teaching ability. 

included with this paper Is a summary of the mlnlcourses which 
will give Interested Individuals a more complete Idea of the con- 
tents of the materials. 
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EXXON PROJECT - SUMMARY OF MINIC0URSE8 

!• Initructl onml Mod*l - ooiutld j. Trtfflngcr 

This mlnicourt* provldM an overview of a model for eyste- 
matio instruction. You will coniider lome of the things which 
can (and can't) be accoi^pliihed by using a model of instruction 
to guide you in planning or changing your instruction. And you 
will have some practice in working with each of the general com- 
ponents—or teaching steps— of simple model of instruction. . .the 
model which has been used as a framework for developing these 
minicourses . 

2* Behavioral objectives - Wayne D. Brunner, Purdue university 

Library 

This minicourse describes what behavioral objectives are, 
how they may be used# and what criteria are necessary for good 
behavioral objectives. You will also be involved in varidus 
activities dealing with behavioral objectives (e.g., writing 
your own objectives, judging whether objectives meet the criteria 
specified in this minicourse, etc.) 

3. Affective Ob^ectiv - nr. Sam shermis. Associate Professor 

of Education 

Why did the designers of this package include a section on 
affective objectives? As you will soon discover, "affective" is 
a very general term that refers to feelings, emotions, attitudes, 
and values. Professors do think about their cognitive object ivesr 
that is, they pretty much kno,.* what they want their studenu to 
know, understand, or realise. However, professors do not spend 
mioh tliM thinking about how their students should feel, we 
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•r« Msuming that it ii not enough for itudenti to know an itara of 
knowladga or to ba abla to parform a certain ekiU. The attitudes, 
feelings, and values which acconypany their knowledge end skills 
are just as important as the cognitive components. This section, 
therefore, is designed to make you, a college instructor, aware 
of the complex problems of thinking about feelings. 

4. Kngw^ng 8tM<Sfn^l - Ted walker. Associate Professor of Landscape 

Architecture, and Dr. Bob Bailey, Professor 
of Nuclear Engineering 

This minicourse gives you a brief exposure to the assessment 
and/or evaluation of your students. The process involves such 
factors as the student's physical and intellectual abilities and 
readiness for the learning experience, end the motivation or 
appeal which the course holds for him. Hopefully, as a by- 
product of lobking at the entering students. yoU may enlarge the 
understanding of your self as a teacher and find greater satU- 
faction in your work. 

Teaching Through Pi^cua^ton . Dr. gus Friedrich, Associate 

Professor of Communication 

Discussion in the classroom takes many forms. Some discussions 
'are primarily group problem solving; others are gripe sessions or 
pep meetings; some provide practice in integrating and applying 
information gained from textboolf^ or lectures. Your role as a 
teacher is often readily definable and concrete in other teaching 
methods, but it will vary according to the purpose of the dis- 
cussion; hence, it is in discussion teaching that special training 
of teachers is most often needed. Most classroom discussions can 
be classified as developmental; that is, their purpose is to 
davtlop a eoncept and its implications or to solve a problem. 
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Sptcific skilli ar« netdtd for managing luch diicuiiloni (itarting 
th« diieuaaion* asking quMtiona* appraiaing group progr«aa# and 
ovarcoming raaiatanca). ihia minioouraa focuaaa on a nunibar of 
aueh akills. 

6. Lacturinq aa Coiniminication i Problawa and Potantialitiaa - 
(Lactura Packaga I) 

Dr. Rod Hart# Aaaiatant Profaaaor of comnunication 
Tha purpoaa of thia minioouraa is to ramind you of tha apaeial 
atrangths and waaknaaaaa of tha lactura mathod of instruction. 
Aftar considaring tha unlqua advantagas and diaadvantagas of 
lacturing* wa'll of far savaral guidalinaa to halp you datarmina 
whan lacturing may aarva as an affactiva inatructional aid. 
Wa will than introduca and discuss a numbar of communicativa 
dilammaa facing tha collaga lacturar and cloaa by auggaating that 
an inatrumantal approach to lacturing may aarva to halp us daal 
intalligantly with tha lactura situation, whan you hava complatad 
watching and liataning to tha matariala In t'.hia packaga# you may 
, ba aneouragad to avoid traating your lacturing aa "tha prooata 
wharaby the notaa of tha profaaaor bacoma tha notaa of tha 
atudant without going through tha minda of aithar." 

7. Lacturing I Ovarcoming tha Barriara to Coinraunication - 
(Lactura Packaga ZZ) 

Dr. Rod Hart* Aaaiatant Profaaaor of Communication 
Daapita tha numaroua lacturing triala and tribulationa wa 
diacuaaad in Lactura Packaga 1, you# tha inatructor# naad not 
throw up your hands in disgust. Thara a:a lactura atratagiaa 
available which you can laarn and uaa in delivering a meaningful 
and intaraating lactura. Many of theae communicative raaouraea 
will appear to be ^'common aenaical" (aenaible beoauae of paat 
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•xp«rl«nc«) , but you can do much to Improve your classroom 
instruction if you mastsr thsm. Thus, to iiqprovs your chancss 
of getting through to the dreary-eyed student, you cant (1) select 
i^fiil. which meet the demands of the lecture situation; (2) develop 
methods of self-el>riflg>*.4n«> (3) intensify idai^ p so as to make 
the lecture "come alive; « and (4) organise ida^y i„ order to meet 
students* psychological and intellectual needs. 

®* Instructional Technology. Media. Materials, and Mm^hr^a^ - 
Jim Booth 

instructional technology— or media— is a means of enriching 
the teaching-learning process. In this minicourse we will examine 
the case for greater use of instructional technology in the class- 
room, as well as the benefits of technology for the total education 
process. This minicourse also offers a practical, systematic 
approach to selecting and preparing media for use in the classroom. 

itruotion - Donald j. Trtffinger, 
Research Unit 

This minicourse provides an overview of some of the important 
problems and questions which relate to innovation in college 
teaching. Some general themes or approaches to instructional 
innovation will be identified and compared. Examples of techniques 
and instructional programs derived from varying points of view 
will be described. 

You will also have an opportunity to develop criteria for 
evaluating instructional innovations, and to express your own 
preferences and assumptions, and to analyse their implications 
for your own efforts at innovation. 

Finally, you will artotivt soma information about additional 
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rMOurcM relating to th« problam of innovation and change 
in oollaga inntructio* 

10, Philosophy of Ttiting - Lyl« Suaaman and warran Saibart 

Ihia minicouraa anphaaizaa claar* raaliatic aducational goals 
in your planning, with taaching and tasting mathods to match. 

Hara, you'll laarn tha natura of thia "baast," tha tast. In 
auccaading minicoursas you'll gat a good grounding in putting 
tha tast to work ao it doaa tha job you want it to. 

Wa'll spand our tima in this introductory coursa looking at 
two baaic typaa of taats, thair diffarancaa and functions. Aftar 
complating thia minicouraa, you ahould ba abla to atata tha baaic 
diffaranca batwean thaaa two typas and axplain thair functiona. 
At that point, you'll aaa that taata naad not ba born of chanca 
and taachar'a whim, and you'll ba raady to maka your own taata 
mora uaaful axpariancaa than aoma you may hava baan givan aa a 
studant. 

11* A Minicouraa in Writing Tast Itama i Bssav varaus Qbiactiva . 
Consturctinq and Grading Essav I tarns - Lyla Sussman and 
Warran Saibart 

Thia couraa ia daaignad for the naw and inaxpariancad collage 
instructor. It is to demonstrate that good taata don't juat 
"happen." They require concerted effort, imagination, and time, 
plua an underatanding of teat conatruotion. Thia couraa ia to 
aid you in writing good taata ao your houra of preparation will 
be time well apent. 

ypon completing this minicourse you should ba able tot 
(1) explain the major atrengtha and weakneaaea of eaaay and objee- 
tiva tastsf (2) oonstruot and soora good assay questions aooording 
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to th« 9uid«linM in th« court 

ThiM court* conctntratM on tht dynamict of tttt conttruction« 
taking you through tha folloi^ing ttapat (1) praliminary ttapa 
in tatt conatructioni (2) briaf analyait of attay varaua objaotiva 
taatai and (3) hour to writa and tcora attay tattt. 

12. A Minicouraa in Writing Tatt Itamt t Tha Oblactiva Tatt , 
Tha Tatt aa a Whola - Lyla Suttmah and Ifarran Saibart 
Thit court a it datignad for tha naw and inaxpariancad collaga 
inttructor. it it a continuation of tha minicouraa which comparad 
aatay and objactiva taitt* than of farad guidanca in writing and 
tcoring attay itana. Aa with tha praoading courta, thit axpari- 
anca ia to prova that good taabi don't jutt **happan." 

Upon oonplating thia court a you thould ba abla tot (1) axplain 
tha major ttrangtha and waaknattat of tha four typat of objactiva 
taatai (2) conatruct and grada Objactiva itaroa of tha four typat 
in thia ooursai and (3) ba abla to tall tha diffaranca batwaan 
good and poor taat itama, whathar attay or objaotiva. 
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A SURVEY OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 
AMD CIVILIZATION 

Dr. W. D. Buffington 
Aiiistant Professor of Modem Languages 

For the fall and spring semesters of 1973-74, Purdue university 
made use of the faollities of the local television cable company 
to broadcast, for the first time, courses designed for the general 
public. One of the first courses to be broadcast was Russian 590-T 
A Survey of Russian Culture and Civilization. This course was the 
product of cooperation among the Division for Continuing Education, 
the Purdue Telecommunications Center, and the Department of Modem 
Languages. Russian 590-T consists of 45 taped presentations, each 
thirty minutes long. Three lectures were broadcast a nuniber of times 
during each week of the semester. This schedule made it possible 
for the student to view the programs at times convenient to him 
and to see the televised presentations more than onoe if he desired* 
The course is presented in English. No knowledge of the Russian 
language is required. 

Russian 590-T is a survey course which traces the development of 
selected aspects of Russian culture and civilization. The course 
enqphasizes the highlights of the story of how Russians have parti- 
aipeted in and contributed to the civilization of man. Particular 
attention is focused on the great monuments in Russian art, archi- 
tecture, music, folklore, and literature and also on what might 
be called the "Russian lifestyle," its Russian heritage, and its 
present-day aspects in the Soviet Union. One of the general purposes 
of this course is to make the Russian and his badkground less strange, 
exotic, or hostile, through this introduction it is hoped that the 
viewer would acquire a better understanding of the rich cultural 
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httrltag* of th« Ruaaian and a batter understanding of tha 
paopla who ahara with Amarieana tha daatiny of tha Earth. 

Savaral charactariatica maka Ruaaian 590-T unuaual aa a couraa 
for talaviaion. 

Zta intended auidienae includea both the undergraduate atudenta 
from any of the Univeraity'a achoola and the general public. In 
the latter group are those who are not fulltime atudenta and thoae 
who sinqply wish to learn ropra about the world. For tha firat time, 
uaa ia being made of cable facilitiea to reach thia latter group. 
Thua Ruaaian 590-T bacomea part of that effort of Purdue Univeraity 
to extend learning opportunitiea beyond the limita of the canpua. 

The couraa itaelf repreaenta a aynthesis and modification of 
couraaa regularly taught to Ruaaian majora and minora in tha Depart- 
ment of Modern Languagea. Thua the couraa waa created eapacially 
for televiaion and for the broad spectrum of the viewing audience. 
The wide range of topica allowed the ina trustor (William Buffington) 
to aalaet thoaa topioa moat appropriate for talaviaion and to mike 
the fulleat poaaible uaa of the potential of televiaion. A conacioua 
effort waa made to avoid ainqply televising a lecturer at hia deak. 
To illuatrate the major concepta of the couraa # Mr. Buffington in- 
corporated alidea, reoordinga, films trips, poster a, picturea, realia 
from the USSR, and artiat'a drawinga. All theae were blended in a 
way and manner which would be impractical, if not impoaaible, in the 
ordinary claaaroom aetting. 

Aa in a talaviaion couraa it ia not poaaible to have the uaual 
kind of interaction between inatructor and atudent, Mr. Buffington 
believed it neceaaaipy to juatify the uaa of televiaion by exploiting 
%fhat that medium oan do with sight and sound to produce memorable 
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•£f«ots» to make liiipr«iiloni on the Imagination^ to atimulata 
lnt«r«at In learning mora about tha aubjaot. Thua vlaual lmagaa» 
plotur«a, drawlnga, raalla* ate* wara uaad to llluatrata work 
or mualo; mualc and aounda wara uaad for backgrounda for vlaual 
iaagaa. Baoh half-hour aagmant bacama a unlqua coiAblnatlon of alght 
and aound, a montaga of af facta, all atorad on talavlalon tapa 
for latar rabroadcaat. Aa a book atoraa tha thoughta of tha author 
for ratrlaval by tha raadar» aach talavlalon tapa of Ruaalan 590-T 
haa atorad tha afforta of tha Inatructor for latar vlawlng^ thua 
multiplying many fold thoa« afforta by making tham avallabla to 
many paopla at many dlffarant tlma parloda. 

Tha atudant who watchaa Ruaalan 590-T la alao auppllad with a 
couraa outllna and ayllabua, which auppllaa him with taxt rafarancaa^ 
an outllna of aach program* and suggaatad atudy quaatlona. At tha 
and of tha couraa » tha atudant may taka th« final examination for 
thr«« houra of vnivariity oradit. 
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CLZNZCZAN TRAINING THROUSH A 
SBLT-CONFRONOATION TECHNIQUB 

Dlanna L. Chalk 
LttslU K. Olick 
Patricia M. Xisar 

Instructora, Dapartmant of 
Audiology and Spaach Sciancaa 

A 'population axploaion* of atudanta anrollad in clinical 
praoticum in tha Dapartnant of Audiology and Spasch Sciancaa 
pracipitatad a couraa of action to allaviata tha monumantal 
taak of auparviaing thaaa atudanU. Tha goal waa to in^rova 
afficiancy without aacrif icing tha quality of auparviaion. 

In tha apring of 1972 a pilot program waa initiated in which 
tha atudanta vidao-tapad thair own tharapy aaaaions and« through 
a tachniqua of aalf-confrontation« avaluatad thair tapad aaaaiona 
by naana of a atructurad rating ahaat. ThU projact waa plannad 
and Inplamanttd by DUnna Chalk, patrloia Xiaar, and Lualla 
Olidk who %#ara auparviaori of atudanta in thair firat aanaatar 
of clinical practieum. 

It waa anticipated that tha trial aamaatar in tha aalf- 
confrontation tachniqua would 

1) taach aalf-modif ication and growth in 
clinical akilla; 

2) axpand to ancompaaa all atudanta within tha 
clinical program; 

3) prova to ba a timaaaving tachniqua which would 
add valuable houra to auparviaora' achadulaa to 
acconnodata tha growing population of itudanta 
in apaaoh and hearing. 
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Thtt pilot program was roodaled after ona davalopad by Danial 
R. Boona« Ph.D.« and Thomaa E. Preacott* ph.D.« of tha Univaralty 
of oanvar. Tha program waa modifiad to fit tha naada of tha 
olinical program at Purdua Univaralty. 

This projact involved tha purchase of video recording and 
playback ina t rumen ta. awo therapy rooma were equipped with per- 
manent inatallationa of these instruments and involved minimal 
manipulation by the students, two rooritors were installed in a 
separate area for the viewing of the taped sessions. 

Bach student %«s required to purchase a video tape. These 
tapes were catalogued and contained in a cabinet which was put 
under security measures to insure the safety of the tapes and 
of the information which they contained. 

The students taped and reviewed one session per %^ek p^r 
client, video-taping and reviewing of the tapes %^re done 
according to scheduled times to Insure maximum efficiency in tha 
use of equipment. 

A rating scale %ifaa devised which incorporated ten of the 
categories outlined by Boone and Prescott. Five of these events 
were clinician-centered behaviors t explanation, model and/or 
instruction* good evaluation* bad evaluation, and neutral social 
response. The five client-centered behaviors wares correct 
reiponse« incorrect response* inappropriate social* good self- 
evaluative, and bad self-evaluative. (Appendix A) In the self- 
confrontation technique employing these categories, the student 
scored the events of therapy on a work sheet which resulted in 
^ grid depicting the events of therapy sequentially and quant i- 
tatively. The clinician eoniputed the ratio of each event to the 
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toUl therapy time and predetarminad aaquenea eounta. (Appandlx 
B) Prom thaaa ratioa thay analyzed tha appropriatanaaa of tha 
proportion of tima apant on each of tha occurring avanta. 

Aftar tha aalf-acocing and analyaia of tha avanta of tharapy» 
tha atudanta auhmittad tha rating ahaata to thair auparvUora for 
a critical evaluation. Through thia method it %ma poaaible for 
the auparviaora to determine the appropriateneaa of the occurring 
avanta and to determine if changea were occurring when via%ired 
over a long range. 

A one-to-one ratio of direct obaervation of therapy to video-" 
taped aeaaiona %ia8 utlized during the pilot program in an effort 
to determine individual atudent'a needa for auparviaion. 

After one aemeater with thia program it waa poaaible to 
determine aoma poaitive pointa to aupport continued uaa of the 
aelf-confrontation technique through the video-taping of therapy 
■eaa iona . 

auparviaora typically apend approxinitely 75% of thair tine 
in direct auparviaion. Zt waa aa timated that 40% of actual direct 
auparviaion (obaervation) tima waa aavad. However, all of thia 
waa not extra time aince tha organization of the program increaaed 
paper work involved in the analyzing of the aelf-rating aheeta# 
but it did allow for more conference time and the poaaibility of 
auperviaing more atudanta. 

A vary atrong point in favor of the continuation of the pro- 
gram waa tha independent growth which the atudanta exhibited 
through the aenaitive interpretation of their appropriate and 
inappropriate bahaviora. It waa eaaier for them to modify their 
bahavior whan viewed directly. 
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Tho BUccMs of the pilot program resulted in iti expansion 
and increaee of two additional unite to encompass all the under- 
graduate students within the clinical program. This necessitated 
the purchase of two additional video-recording and playback in- 
struments. At the present time the program is optional for 
graduate students. 

The revision of the philosophy regarding supervision of 
clinical practicum at Purdue university has been reinforced by 
the predominantly favorable reaction of the students to this 
method. The goal to improve efficiency without sacrificing 
quality has been supported by the independent growth demonstrated 
by the clinicians through insight developed when confronted by 
their sessions. This independent grov/th promoted the efficient 
use of the supervUor's time in other administrative and clinical 
tasks. 
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Apfiendlx A 

A TEN CATEOORY SYSTEM 

When h therapy ■•■•ion !• studied by employing this ten cate- 
gory system, each event of therapy can be categorised into one of 
ten categories. Eadh category and its definition is listed belowi 



Category 1 Explain, Describe 



Category 2 Mod.el, Instruction 



Category 3 Good Evaluative 



Category 4 Bad Evaluative 



Category 5 Neutral-Social 



Category 6 Correct Response 



Category 7 Incorrect Response 



category 8 Inappropriate- 
Social 



Clinician describes and explains 
the specific goals or procedures 
of the session. (Johnny, we are 

going to use our sound in words 
today . ) 

Clinician specifies client be- 
havior by direct modeling or by 
specific request. (I'm going to 
say a word and you say it after 

me - ^isAC.*) 

Clinician evaluates client re- 
sponse and indicates a verbal 
or non-verbal approval. (Good, 
Johnny.) 

Clinician evaluates client re- 
sponse as incorrect and gives a 
verbal or non-verbal disapproval. 
(No, Johnny, let's try it again.) 

Clinician engages in behavior 
Which is not therapy goal oriented. 
(1. Rearranging material. 2. Did 
you go to bed early last night?) 

Client makes a response Which is 

correct for clinician instruction 
or model. (Client says j^iatt with 
correct sound.) 

Client makes incorrect response 
to clinician instruction or model. 
(Client says jiisu3L ^^^^ incorrect 
sound . ) 

* 

Client makes response Which is 
not appropriate for session goals. 
(Oh, that scares me -referring to 



Category 9 



Good Self-Evaluative Client indicated awareness of his 

own correct response when asked. 
Elicited (I got my sound right that time.) 



Category 10 Bad Self-Evaluative Client indicated awareness of 

his own incorrect response When 
asked. (I got my sound wrong 
that time.) 
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INNOVATIVE INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY IN 
SMALL BUSINESS MANAOSNBNT - INDM 583 
NEW ENTERPRISES - INDM 584 

Dr. A. C. Coop«r 
Prof«cior of Industrial MknagMMnt 

8tttd«nt t«MM d«v«lop d«tail«d plans relating to proposed 
nsvr businsssss. Thsss correspond to plans actually dsvslopsd 
by many sntrt^^prsnsurs as thsy ssek to investigate particular 
business cof^cepts and as they seek to raise venture capital. 

Typically, students contact prospective suppliers, customers, 
professional advisors, and managers and owners of similar busi- 
nesses. The plans include market appraisals, detailed cost 
estimates, evaluation of competitors, financial requirements, 
manpower and special skill needs, and investigation of relevant 
legal restrictions. Similar businesses in other cities are 
normally visited. 

The first time this assignment was given, a local businessman 
offered a price of $100 for the best business plan. Because 
we are located in a relatively small city and large numbers of 
students are involved, the range of types of new businesses to 
be studied is shifted each semei^ter so as to avoid burdening 
particular segments of the local business community. 

The appraisal of this educational activity haa been informal, 
with the instructors believing that the quality of the new business 
plans was high and with the participating students reporting that 
"they had never worked so hard, nor learned so much." 

The instructor assumes the role of an entrepreneur and the 
students assume the roles of consultants. (The instructor is 

ERIC 
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Intlnataly familUr with the real antreprenaur iituation, 
having adviaad him ovar a pariod o£ tima.) At tha "eonaultanta" 
giva adviea about what information should ba obtained and how 
it should ba gatharad, tha -antraprenaur" compraaaaa tha tima 
actually involved and "faeda back" to the cIms infonnation 
actually learned about tha particular factor under diacuaiion. 
The class then decides what to do with this information, and 
in seeking partners and venture capital may have bean spread over 
many months. This role playing exercise compresses the process 
into a single class and recreates many of the questions which 
arUe aa an entrepreneur worka with a consultant in trying to 
develop a new business. 
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8TRATB0IC MANAQBMBNT 

Dr. Arnold Cooper 
Prof«ttor of Induitrial Manag«m«nt 

Dr. Dan Sch«nd«l 
Aiiociat* Prof •■■or of Zndu^tritl Mtnt^am«nt 

On th« prami^a that managara muat iirork through othara and 
tharafora muat communicata tha raaulta of thair analyaia, daciaiona 
and plana to othara bafora anything further could happen > we under- 
took to improve auch aXilla for the proapective managera we train. 

The baaic approach waa to have atudenta prepare caae material 
in groupa and preaent their reaulta to their peera in front of 
video tape equipment. 

Bach preaentation group waa placed in competition with another 
group and peer ratinga of the preaentation were provided by 
audience meinbera themaelvea aaaigned to groupa. The notion of 
peer group ratinga aupplemented by inatructor critiquea provided 
the atudent with well validated poaitiona on both hia analytical 
and communication akilla. 

Thia general procedure ia dona in a behavioral laboratory 
equipped with one-way mirror a which permit unobtruaiva taping. The 
uae of aeveral cameraa permita audience reactiona and preaentation 
alike to be recorded. Split acreen techniquea can be uaed to 
record both aimultaneoualy. 

In addition, and perhapa the moat intereating feature of the 
work, playback of the *Kdeotape with the inatructor and group mem- 
bera preaent ia provided. The opportunity for atart and atop with 
replaya to diacuaa apeoifio pointa provea to be highly valued by 
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th« participantt. Their reports of the experience are uniformly 
favorable and while communication akill improvement ia the major 
gain reported, substantive analytical skills are also sharpened. 

While time consuming for student and instructor, and a 
methodology that requires expensive facilities, it is a novel 
departure for the student and permits him to observe himself 
directly %#hile receiving immediate feedbadc. 
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MODUIAR INSTRUCTION IN INTRODUCING 
BIOLOGY lABORATORIES 

Dr. William Davies 
Professor of Biology 
Ft. Wayne Campus 

Introductory biology courses for non-majors have been 
structured in module format. Prior to modularization, these 
courses in botany and general biology were give in traditional 
laboratory-lecture format* each course arranged in three one- 
hour lecture and one three-hour laboratory structure. Major 
examinations were given at three to five vmek periods. The 
courses were characterized by high student attrition rates and 
relatively poor concept retention when measured by comprehensive 
examinations and unit hourly examinations. 

In module format* each course is divided into 15 modules. 
Bach module is based upon a biological principle .or concept such 
as Library Information Retrieval, Energy In, Energy Out« Growth* 
or Population Dynamics and is one week in duration. Each module 
consists of related text reading assignments* tvro one-hour lectures, 
one "one-hour recitation session* one two-hour laboratory, and a 
concluding one-hour objective examination covering the entire 
module content. Students may re- take any module examination in 
which an unsatisfactory score is obtained. 

Modules are interchangeable in that they can be given in any 
sequence and in either introductory course. Examinations are 
written prior to the beginning of each module. Each module write- 
up is distributed to students two to four days prior to the module 
starting date and consists of module objectives, reading assign- 
ments, statement of the basic principles to be investigated, the 
laboratory guidelines, and representative questions. Students 
evaluate each module experience at its end on a form relative to 
conceptual presentation, instructor attitude and effectiveness, 
balance of content in lecture and laboratory, and balance in the 
examination. 

Results thus far indicate the course grade medians have risen 
one letter grade, student attrition is nil, and students are 
favorably impressed with the modular approach. Faculty involved 
find significant improvement in student morale and in long term 
retention of biological concepts introduced. 
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A •mt of probleiM or questions with answers which are included 
•t the end of each minicourse provide both the student and the 
instructor with iinmediate feedback concerning the degree of 
mastery of the information, in this way, the instructor is able 
to attend imnediately to the specific needs of each student. 

One of the recent innovations in the course is the inclusion 
of computer assisted instructional experiences which require use 
of the on-line terminal. Three types of CAI experiences have 
been developed for use so fan 

^* mprltl initrMGti9ni programs available for the review of 
gross human anatomy provide a limited opportunity for dialogue 
with the computer. 

2. problem polvingt programs designed primarily for doing calcu- 
lations also give students a conceptual understanding of the 
parameters involved. 

3. Oaminat comply situtations require the application of motion 
concepts for the solution of problems related to human prefer- 



manoe 
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The use of CAI experiences in the course have been found to be 
highly effective in stimulating and sustaining the interest of the 
students, current efforts are being directed to developing addi- 
tional CAI programs designed to meet specific needs of individual 
s tudents • 
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COMPUTER-ASSISTED IMSTRUCHON 
FOR PHARMACY STUDENTS 

Stephen R. Deiee 
Aieistant Profeeeor of Computer instruction 

The Purdue university School of Pharmacy and Pharmacal Sciences 
is using computer-assisted instruction (CAI) to augment classroom 
instruction and laboratory instruction for large numbers of 
students from numerous courses. We are using some computer 
terminals connected to the Purdue Remote On-Line console System 
(PROCSY) and some terminals connected to the university of Illinois 
PIATO IV system developed at the Computer-based Education Research 
Laboratory* Our largest usage so far has been of the PLATO system 
with which we are nearing 1000 hours of combined student and 
instructor contact. 

Computer-assisted instruction has enhanced the instructional 
process in numerous ways. In some classes the students are 
allowed to use the CAI lessons as a study aid on a voluntary 
basis. The students use the lessons to provide further explanation 
of and practice with concepts covered in the classroom. In some 
oases the lessons provide review and remedial %iork over material 
not covered in class. In another capacity. the CAI lessons provide 
additional material for advanced students to work with beyond 
what is covered in the classroom. Because of the computer's ability 
ability to monitor and record performance data for the individual 
student and its ability to make decisions based upon both recorded 
data and student preference, the students are allowed to follow 
numerous paths through the same material. In some classes all 
studenU are required to take certain CAI lessons which provide 
simulations of laboratory experiments. By computer simulation 
we can provide an artificially ideal environment for experiments th 
that are difficult or even impossible to implement for students in 
the laboratory. It also allows the student to use the computer's 
capacity for data analysis in analyzing the experimental results. 
For example, the student can injteract with simulated patients to 
determine the effects of various dosages of various drugs in the 

o treatment of different conditions. 
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Tfc.n the computer can help the student Interpret the data he 
ha. collected by mean, of variou. .tatietical teete. Another 
ueage of CAI that we are developing is as a source of instruction 
that replaces some portion of what would ordinarily be on-tht-job 
training in hospital wards. By interacting with simulated patients 
students will go to the job better prepared to interview real 
patients and interpret their hospital charu. Additional applica- 
tions of the computer's unique possibilities will be explored as 
our usage and experience increase. 

Our students have reacted to CAl very positively, and in many 
eases have expressed a desire to use it more in their studies, 
we currently have five people writing new lesson material for 
the students, and there are about seven faculty members using 
CM m their classes, we have been able to purchase some program, 
tor our u... and we have been able to u.e a large number of the 
program, already written for the piato .y.tem. We *re aleo seeking 
to join other colleges of Pharmacy in the developoent of new lessons 
in order to combine expertise from divers, areas. We have developed 
about five lessons of our own for the plato system so far. in 
addition to a demonstration lesson there are: 

1. a set of practice problems on the factors that influence 
drug selubility 

2. a review of graphing for third year students 

3. a simulation of the kinetics of aspirin hydrolysis 

4. a simulation of the effect of pH on partition coefficient 

5. a lesson chemical structure-activity relationships. 

in addition to the increased use of CAI that adding more terminal, 
will permit, we plan to implement some controlled studies of the 
effectiveness of CAI. We have designed a short course to introduce 
new les.on programmer, to the u.e of CAI. and demon. tratlon 
"•terials have been produced. 
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COUNSELOR TUTORIAL PROGRAM 

Dr, Qeraldine Deputy 
Aasittant Professor of NAttrUls Engineer ing 
Counselor in Department of Freshmen Engineering 
Academic Coordinator of the Counselor Tutorial Program 

The counselor Tutorial program is aimed at helping engineering 
students who are academically disadvantaged. These students meet 
the minimum entrance requirements for Purdue and have been ad- 
mitted to Freshman Engineering, The purpose of the program is 
to augment the students background in mathematics, chemistry 
and physics by supplementing their preparatory courses in these 
areas in order to qualify them for the regular freshman program, 
which they will begin second semester. Students entering this 
program usually require three semesters to complete their 
freshman year. 

A list of students eligible for the Counselor Tutorial Program 
is selected during the early summer, before pre-registration, 
from the list of beginning students admitted for the fall semester. 
The present criteria for the selection of students aret 

1« The student has been admitted for the fall wemester into 
Freshman Engineering by Purdue University and does meet 
the minimum entrance requirements. 
2. The student has a SAT-Math score of less than 550 or has 

had no high school trigonometry background. 
The students from the list are then interviewed by selected 
counselors during the '*Day on Canqpus** program for pre-registration. 
The program is isxplained individually to the students at this time 
and the student is told that this program will require an extra 
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■eiMster to complett worX towards a B.s. degree in Engineering. 
Students expreaalng a strong Interest in the program and a conmlt. 
nent to engineering are Invited to join the program. 

in the summer of *7Z approximately four of the 110 students 
Invited to join the program chose not to participate, it was 
Interesting to note that after a few weeks of courses these four 
students changed their minds about the program. 

The studenu in the Counselor Tutorial Program are enrolled 
In a three credit hour "Math-Science Problem Solving" course 
during both the fall and spring semester of their Freshman year. 
This course meets one hour daily Monday through Friday and re- 
quires attendance. The first semester the students are enrolled 
in one or more preparatory courses in math, physics and/or 
chemistry. The preparatory courses are at least equivalent to 
a very good high school course but this credit does not count 
toward graduation. The second semester the student enrolls In 
a typical freshman course sequence. 

During the first two weelcs of the "Math-Science Problem 
Solving" course the student Is taught how to use a slide rule. 
This Intensive two-weeX slide rule program covers multiplication, 
division, square and cube roots, squaring and cubing number, 
trigonometric function and common logarithms. Students itiay choose 
to take th*. slide rule test at any tim* during these first two 
weeks, however it is mandatory that all students have passed this 
test by October 1. Besides just learning to use a slide rule, 
this tends to give the instructor a way to encourage the student 
by allowing a "pat on the back" for a success. The third week, 
the class breaks up into gi-oups specialising in math, chemistry 
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or physics, with approximatsly 10 students psr instructor, studsnts 
must rotate from ons group to snothsr bsssd on daily nssd. A copy 
o£ ths previous year's test is passed out to all students before 
the first test in e^ch subject, in order to familiarise them with 
Purdue tests. 

The second course in the spring follows the same format of 
group tutorial assistance five days a week for the first half of 
the semester. The second half consists of tutorial help for four 
days per week with tours of the various engineering schools one 
day per week. This allows the student to see other students 
working in the laboratories on projects and helps them to make 
a professional school choice. 

Typically the student cho» j core A or core B of our plan 
for the freshmen requirements. MA 161 (Plane Analytic Geometry 
and calculus I) and MA 162 (Plane Analytic Geometry and Calculus II) 
are our typical, freshman required math courses. MA 155, 156, 
157 sequence is equivalent to the MA 161, 162 sequence just slowed 
down to three semesters. Physics 470 B and M are not special 
courses, each are just half of Physics 152 (Mechanics), chemistry 
115 and 116 or CHM 101 and 102 are our regular freshman courses. 
(8se Tftble 1) 

During the spring semesters, some of the students do not con- 
tinue in the program because they feel that they do not need 
daily help. They do come in for occasional help for the counselors 
during office hours. The vacancies are filled by inviting several 
students who were on probation the first semester to join the 
program. The program tries to help all of those on probation who 

^ really express a desire for help on a regular basis. 
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It it IntsrMting to not* the difference between students who 
%«rere with the program the first semester, did very well in the 
preparatory courses, and received an average grade point index 
approximately equal to the average freshman engineering grade 
point index when compared with students not in the Counselor 
Tutorial Program who found themselves on probation after the 
first semester. 

The first group considered themselves successful and this 
has a very great effect on motivation for attacking the regular 
freshman courses compared to those on probation who were retaking 
their courses for the second time. This is where the counseling 
aspect of the counselor tutorial program is critical. 

The current status of past and present counselor tutorial 
students is summarized be low t 



Starting Sem. 
in C-T 



Background 



Current Status 



#of 

StU. 



Avg. 
8AT-M 



Avg 
8AT-V 



PU 
Bngr* 



PU not 
Bngr** 



Avg. Tot. 
Hrs. Cur. 
completed 



Avg. OPI 
*** 



Fall '71 
Spring '72 



20 
17 



373 
453 



463 

531 



10 
8 



7 
5 



69 
60 



4.39 
4.08 



Fall '72 
Spring '73 



45 

33 



387 
481 



449 
569 



20 
16 



10 
4 



43 

35 



4.46 
4.00 



Fall '73 



Total 



94 



209 



407 



476 



81 



135 



1\ 



39 



15 



4.83 



* PU Bngr -no. of students starting in the c-T program that are 

currently studying engineering at Purdue. 

** PU not Bngr ■ no. of students starting in the C-T program that 

are currently at Purdue in sehools other than angr. 
*** OPI • grade point index (A • 6.0) 
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TABLE 1 COUNSELOR TUTORIAL PROGRAM 



5 
V 

2/3 
(2/3 



Flrtt $iint«tar Couries 



CORE A 

MA 151 (Algebfft ^ Trig) 
ENGR 100: FE Lectufti 
EN6R 195B: Ma-Sci Prob SolV I 
Communication Option 
Scitnct Option 



5) 
1 



CORE B 
MA 155 

ENGR 100: FE Lectures 
ENGR 195B: Prob Solv II 
Conmuni cation Option 



. (3 
2/3, 

(2/3) Science Option 



13-15 CREDITS 



13-15 CREDITS 



IS 

2/3 
(2/3 
(4 



Second Semester Courses 



CORE A 
MA 161 

ENGR 195D: Ma-Sci Prob Solv II 
Communication Option 
Elective ' 

CHM 101 or 115: Gen. Chen. 



(2/3 

81 



CORE B 
MA 156 

ENGR 195D: Prob Solv II 
Communication Option 
PHYS 470B: Mechanics I 
CHM 101 or 115: Gen. Chem. 



16-18 CREDITS 



16-17 CREDITS 



Third Semester Courses 

CORE A CORE B 



MA 162 

PHYS 152: Mechanics I & II 
CHM 102 or 116: Gen Chem 
Elective 



4/3 
(2/3 

TPTT CREDITS 
OPTIONS 



I. Communications: 

(2-3) ENGL 100 or 101 : Engl Comp 
(3) CON 114: Fund, of Speech 



II« Science 

CHM 100 or 111: Prep. Chem. 
PHYS 470A} Prep. m%\u 



ill 




MA 157 

PHYS 470M: Mechanics II 
CHM 102 or 116: Gen Chem 
Elective 
Elective 

CREDITS 

TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 

(4 hrs. in addition to ENGR 100 
are required) . 

CHM 116: One excess credit 
ENGR 109C: Intro. Comp. Prog. 
DESIGN 190: Any of the Fresh, 
design Courses 
(2) EG 116: Enor. Graphics (if re- 
quired for your school 
ctotlce) 



1 

2 

.3) 
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TBLBLBCTURB IMPROVES TBACHIMO 

Dr. D. W. Down«y 
Aiioclate Prof«iior of Agricultural Bconomlcs 

Zt has always bssn a good tsaching msthod to lllustrats particu- 
lar points with sxpcrts from Industry, govsrnmsnt or othsr Institu- 
tions. Ths main problsms assodatsd with this wsrs tha transporta- 
tion cost of gsttlng ths axpart to class # tlma raqulrad on tha part 
of tha axpart (and tharafora unavailability in many casas) and tima 
raqulrad in tha class (onca an axpart is peasant it is difficult 
to usa lass than a class pariod with him). 

Tha talalactura allows tha bast of both %^rldsl Tha guast 
axpart is contactad on tha talaphona and is Intarviawad by tha 
instructor during class. Tha convarsation is anqpliflad so that 
studants can haar and taka notas. Aftar tha intarvlaw studants hava 
accass to talaphona handsats allowing tham to partldpata with 
quastions. Tharafora* tha studants banafit from tha axpart guast. 
Howavar* costs ara low, it doasn't taka much of tha guast 's. tima 
and tha instructor can aaslly control tha amount of class tima usad. 
Tha talalactura can ba tan minutas to ralnforca a point or tha antlra 
pariod to axplora an araa in dapth. Also, savaral axparts with 
dif farant viaws on a topic can ba intarviawad during tha sama 
pariod without causing a confrontation. 

Tha studant lika this mathod bacausa thay haar from top paopla, 
partldpata thanaalvas^ and hava a faat moving class. 
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NON-TRADITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES IN 
HORT 217 - WOODY PLANT NATBRIAI£ 

Dr. H. L. Flint 
Assoc la t« Profsssor of Horticulturs 

Non-traditional instructional tschniquet currently in uss in 
HORT 217 inoluds (a) sslf-tsaching with color slidss add typsscript* 
and (b) sslf-tsaching with outdoor laboratoriss on taps. Ths 
'*minicourss'* approach ussd may also bs considsrsd "non-traditional"» 
svsn though it is not vsry new. 

Sines 1969* most of ths subject matter in this courss has 
bssn organ issd into wssk-long ssgments or "minicoursss"* sach 
tsrminatsd by an hour-long tsst. In addition* a few special topics 
are covered outs ids this fraroswork* and major sxaminations ars 
also givsn in ths middls and at ths snd of ths ssmsstsr. 

Color slides - About 1200 35mm color slidss ars availabls 
to studentst one or two Carousel trays for each %ite]cly segment. 
Typsscript is providsd to givs ths studsnt accsssory information. 
At ons tims in ths past* such information was providsd on rssl- 
to-reel tapes. In 1974* a comparison will bs made bstwssn typsd 
script and cassstts tapss to dstsrmins studsnt prsfsrsncs and 
sffectiveness of sach. 

Outdoor laboratories 2a tape - Even though one weekly formal 
laboratory* usually outdoors* is scheduled in this courss, studsnta 
havs rsqusstsd the opportunity for more field-work. In response* 
we have prepared supplementary outaoor laboratories on tape. 
Students may check out a tape cassstts and player, and accom- 
panying map* and following instructions providsd taks a "self- 
ERJ^ guided tour** of part of campus or the Horticulture Park* seeing 
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plants of IntsrMt in the current initructional segment with 
•aaitional commentary by the instructor (s) . in contrast to most 
instructional tapes « in which several edited steps are followed, 
culminating in a "finished" tape, our tapes are made spontaneously 
(with outlined notes whenever possible with 2 voices in dialogue. 
Our object is to maintain a high level of interest, even at the 
expense of technical perfection. Use of the tapes on an optional 
basis allows free-market evaluations i.e. poor tapes will not 
be used by students « and increases in usage can be attributed at 
least in part to inqprovement in content or technique. Each student 
using a tape is provided a critique sheet and asked to spend 5 
minutes completing it. These "crit" sheets have provided consid- 
erable information of value in preparing later tapes. 

All self-teaching materials are left on file at the Audio- 
Visuals center throughout the entire academic year, except for 
brief removal for editing and additions. We find students in 
■ueoMding oouries returning to them for occasional review. 

Obviously, the success of such instructional methods has 
hinged upon the excellent facilities and cooperation of the Audio- 
Visuals Center and its personnel. The help of Dr. Sam Postlethwaite 
ie also gratefully acknowledged. 
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COMPUTER ORAPHZCS IN DESIGN 

Dr. Richard E. Oarr«tt 
ProfMsor of Msehanleal EnglnMring 

IhU courts U intMd«d for advanced undargraduataa and graduate 
■tudanta who ara Intaraatad in tha prlnclplaa of interact Iva 
comptttar graphics and how it relates to design. Some of the tcpios 
that are covered are interactive graphical techniques* graphic in- 
put devices* graphical display devices* computer-computer inter- 
faces* and computer-machine interfaces. The underlying philosophy 
of the course centers around visual communication. It has been 
shown that concepts involving visual communication* an important 
part of creative thinking* are not given much support in our 
current educational system. Of special concern to us in design 
is the use of graphics within the conceptual stages of the engi- 
neering design process. The solution to this problem revolves 
around the capability to teaoh visual concepts and allow a student 
to exercise and experiment with these concepts. 

An entire computer graphics research laboratory is the vehicle 
for the course. Equipment available and used in this course in- 
cludes a large flatbed x-y plotter* graphical input devices (mouse* 
Keyset* tablet* joy-stick)* and graphic display computers tied 
into a PDP-11/40 minicomputer in the lab and a CDC 6500 in the 
counting center. 

Ilie following are two examples of short (10 hour) projects 
that were done by students and required only a working knowledge 
of PORTRAM. The first exanqple employs a picture segmentation 
technique that allows various levels of graphic conceptualisation. 
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lh« technique of allowing a uaar to aegmant the coroputar diaplayad 
picture aa it ia being created haa proven to be very uaeful. Aa 
an example* the aequence ahown in Figure 1 illuatratea how a 
picture waa developed by making the firat quick aketch within 
one aegment (a) , and then creating the picture in a new aegment 
directly on top of the aketch (b) . Figure Ic ahowa the way the 
diaplay acreen looka after deleting the firat aegment. 

Figure 2 ahowa a plot taken right off the graphic acreen. 
Thia "menu creator" allowa the uaer to aketch an object on the 
acreen with a mouae, uaing aolid linea« blank linea« dotted linea, 
etc. and then to aave a copy of that in a menu. (See top right 
box.) By moving a curaor around with a mouae the uaer ia able 
to aelect a new acaling of thia figure, reorient it (normal, 
mirror, upaide down, upaide down-mirror), and poaition copiea of 
it anywhere on the acreen. Figure 3 ahowa how a dynamic ayatem 
model can be aketched by creating a aimilar menu. An important 
thing to remeniber her ia that the atudent ia writing interactive 
graphic programa with only a knowledge of FORTRAN. 




Mfm 1 ThrM Vlmrs in D^vtlopmant of Pioturo 
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COMPUTER GRAPHICS t A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO DESIGN 

Dr* Richard Garrett 
Prof •■■or of Mechanical Engineering 

Jamee J. Leeko 
Ataietant Professor of Art and Design 

This course is an experimental course offered by Mechanical 
Engineering and has been successful iii attracting students fron 
both engineering and the humanities* It is intended for (but 
not limited to) undergraduate students who are interested in 
cultivating a feeling for adventure in design by exploring some of 
the latest technical and conceptual innovations in computer graphics 
In this course professors from Engineering and Creative Arts at- 
tempt to go beyond the use of computer graphics as a powerful 
analytical tool and instructional aid# to using this visual 
phenomenon as an intrinsic tool in the systematic approach to 
modular design. Emphasis is placed on procedural "rules" in the 
design process in contrast to purely intuitive methods* projects 
include individual computer graphic designs, two dimensional 
designs and three dimensional models* An example of an individual 
project is shown in Figure ]« A Computer Designed Play Environment * 
This three dimensional, hidden line, perspective, composite object 
was done by a student from Women's Physical Education* Actual 
models can be constructed by using a sophisticated developed 
view program* 

During the course, the class will participate in a group pro- 
ject where a 3-D model will be designed and built in a large scale* 
This project along with the individual creative drawings generated 

throughout the semester, will be exhibited in "Gallery MB," a 
■how inspired by this course* 
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mCHINQ FRESHMAN ENGLISH COMPOBITIONt EN8LISH 100 

Dr. Laverne Gonzalas 
Assistant Professor of English 

Offsrsd on the Purdue Lafayette campus since the Fall of 1970# 
English 100# a developmental program in English Compos ition# hat 
functioned as a growth center for students with low SAT verbal 
scores. Currently about ono half of our students are either black 
or of Spanish descent; the remainder are largely typical middle 
class Americans. Meeting five days a week# the course operates 
almost on a tutorial basis with fifteen students composing a 
class. Diis highly individualized course starts where the student 
is and moves according to his needs and interests; thus the major 
part of the material used evolves from the class itself, conse- 
quently the course has become largely self-generating. Since 
the object of English 100 is duals to bring the student to college 
competence in %nriting and to encourage the student to use his 
writing as an expression of himself as a person and as a student^ 
total respect for student expression distinguishes the course. 
The student has at once freedom to find his own voice and dis- 
cipline to discover more professional craft to supplement his 
already considerable language skills. A person learns to write 
by %#riting# and a person who writes is by definition a writer; 
therefore students approach writing as professional writers. 

Although the very nature of the course demands that no two 
courses will ever be the same# basic techniques are encouraged. 
Broadly the categories of the writing experience ares psychological 
preparation, journal keeping, peer critioismi revision and editing* 
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publication. Every week we publleh a newspaper Eaev Wrltar« and 
once a year we publleh a book, Since You AmVmd Mf» . ©£ the best 
writing produced that year. These publications have In the past 
enjoyed a wide clrcuUtlon both on our own campus and In other 
universities. 
Psychol ogical Preparation 

The teacher provides roost o£ this with stimuli, prompted 
by the students' writings and by annotating papers to encourage 
rather than discourage the writer. Grades are usually given only 
at the end of the semester. 
Journal Keaning 

A class journal as well as personal journals are kept. Here 
the student records Ideas, captures a moment, plays with words, 
writes a poem, soars or sinks. The journal contains the seeds 
o£ all future papers. The responsibility of the teacher here 
is exposure. The beginner writer must submit himself to a 
variety of experiences - recording his Immediate responses then 
deliberately determining what factors both Inside and out caused 
his response. He digs deeply Into himself at this level. The 
teacher begins the exposure process with Interests emerging In 
the free writing. An Important prerequisite emerges; the teacher 
must be alert, receptive, and Informed. A free Interexchange of 
Ideas between all teachers Involved becomes mandatory, students 
will assume ethnic roles, write drama script, demonstrate. One 
student wrote a drama, Oreo, which so excited her peers that they 
learned the parts and performed It In ppwler Hall. One class 
developed an experlmenUl film which they have set to various 
mutioal background, examining changes In their reactions. Music 
nay often permeate the classroom. The teacher accompanies exposure 
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to building - hug« auditoriums* tiny pinball hang-outi, closad 
chamiatry laboratoriaa - with tha admonition, "Saa with tha mind, 
axpoaa all tha aanaaa» faal to tha vary and of tha f ingarnaila." 
Racord dataila aitting in a room looking out, on tha ground 
looking around, intarviawing paopla, obaarving paopla by 
climbing into thair minds and writing intarior monologuaa. Slowly 
tha taachar anablas tha atudant to saa hia own mantal procaaaaa 
and to tranafar thaaa to his writing. Tha mind collacts an in- 
finituda of matarial, catagorizaa, storaa it, ganaralizaa, aanda 
out ordara to tha body baaad on theaa ganaralizations. In tha ob- 
aarving procaaa tha atudants ara craating thair own matariala. 
Than as papara bagin to taka ahapa, tha atudanta who hava mat 
daily in many kinda of varbal and social axchangaa raad thair 
writinga to aach othar. Scoping idaaa for furthar insight lad 
a claaa to apand an hour outaide ona day diacovaring all tha 
variationa of tha varb "walk" baing damonatratad. All of tha 
matarial goaa into a portfolio. 
Paar criticism 

Works- in-prograaa ara aubmittad tD thraa or four paara, 
wharaupon criticiam bagina. Early criticism notaa maraly 
raaponsa to an idaa - if aa tha author raads ha triggara a thought, 
tha listanar varbalizaa it. Than packad aantancaa, atrong usa of 
varb, axciting mataphor, vivid comparia on/con traat, unusual dafi- 
nition racaiva praisa. Critica invaatigata poaaibla irony or largar 
idaa. Bafora any cutting away may ba dona, dtrangtha amarga - 
tha droas may than ba aloughad off in tha ra via ion procaaa. Aa 
papara continua to ba aubmittad for paar criticiam, tha atudanta 
bagin to sat tha critaria for toughar criticism. Tha author offara 
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• p«p«r dMiMd rMdy for publication to a paer group whoia mambari 
writa on a covar ihaat thoaa placai whara tha papar itill naada 
work. Finally tha group lerutinizai baginningi, andingi, and 
implicationa of tha papar. Aa atudanti look thua critically at 
thair onm writing, thay oftan bagin to raviaw critically advartiaa- 
manta, tha rhatorical garbaga uaad by highly amotional authori, 
and at lait to produca lound critical writing of natarUl includad 
in tha nawtpapar. 
Raviaio n and Editli^q 

Bafora any papar may ba publishad, it must undargo raviiion 
and aditing. To halp with thia procaii proof raading quickiai 
i.a., thraa or four i^^ntancai liftad from itudanti' papars 
focuiing on punctuation, varb/noun/pronoun agraamant, ipalling 
or any grammar problam ara raviawad daily. Somatimai a parti- 
cularly troublaioma spot will .licit .evaral daya work on a grammar 
concapt. Bach itudant kaapa hit own grammar charts which allow 
him to ooneantrata on any raeurring problam. From this particular 
faeat of tha eoursa a slida sat on punctuation uaing tha analogy 
of a train avolvad. Orammar books appaar, composad of dittoad 
matarial davalopad by aach studant. Exarcisas craatad by class 
manibars driving homa a point ara administarad. whan tha matarial 
daminds a spacific rhatorical form or a spaeific tona, students 
work it through togathar. 
Publication 

Tha final and yat paradoxically tha baginning stap is pub- 
lication in tha nawspapar Easy Writar« . Tha publication ia 
uncansorad; a studant publiahas what ha wishas, but a spaca for 
critioism is providad. No studant may publish annonymously — 
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•vty itudent inust aeetpt th« rMponiibility for his IdM. H« 
may* of couri«# rMpond to the criticiim — an argumant on abortion 
may go on for waaks« Each tuaeher publiahaa a briaf explanation 
■o that othar elasaaa may know what prompted the writing. Al- 
though the criticiam often begina on a personal level ^ later cri- 
ticiam becomes objective therefore most effective. As students 
iifork with language, they begin to replace the evocative but 
ineffective "shit" with details that produced the comment - finally 
shit is a cop-out employed when the author refuses to fill in the 
details. The newspaper is not the finished product, it is a 
teaching tool - since students learn printing does not make an 
article profound or even correct - critical thinking, the crying 
need of a student, becomes mandatory. As the course progresses 
the newspaper feeds the course. At the beginning, writing is 
autobiographical truth, then a sensitive author draws back one 
step, replacing the I with he or she. Finally pieces which began 
as a personal response produce objective papers which argua a 
point or criticize a value. 

We do have a few tangible "proofs" of the success of the 
program* Of course statistics are meaningless except as they 
are translated into specific individual achievement, whether 
or not the program really succeeded dependi wholly on whether 
or not the participating students' lives were significantly changed 
by this experience. That evaluation can only be given after much 
time has elapsed. However, the results of one test done in 1971 
showed that on an average a student improved from a D^t* to a B- 
for a 3.8S increase, which may be interpreted as a reliable gain 
since correlation between judges was moderate to high. Only two 
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o£ th« £orty-i«v«n black humanitUi wtre on probation that ■•in«at« 
wh«r«aa in 1969, out o£ thirty-aaven, four wara on probation. 
Four atudanta laft, but for paraonal raaaona, not financial or 
acadamic. Tha avaraga indax for black atudanta in 1968 waa 4.14| 
in 1969, 4.2; and in 1970, 4.4. In Bngliah 100, tha indax waa 
5.25 aa comparad to tha 1969 BnglUh 101 indax of 4.36. Tha 
Engliah 100 paroantagaa wara A - 39%, b - 43%, c - 10%, inc. - 8%. 
Moat of tha atudanta hava gona on to 101, aoma to 102, a faw to 
103. Soma anginaara racaivad thair Bngliah cradit and wara dia- 
miaaad from furthar Bngliah. Savaral atudanta have baan aaaignad 
to apacial craativa writing couraaa. So this year, 1974, wa hava 
atudanta who bagan in 1970 graduating, of that first group of 
158 atudanta, 118 ara atill at the univeraityl 

TO data, grammar handbooka and filmatripa, a video tape on 
Education, alidaa and recordings, aa well aa a drama havf been 
produced. Becauaa the group progreaaea according to tht atudent- 
naad-and-intarait one aameater the work may be predominately 
grammar, another detail recognition and use, another rhetorical 
forma. One student handed in hia journal punched out on computer 
cards. Our atudanta have been uniquely auccassful at t:he 
Univeraity aince the couraa allows both for student aa well aa 
teacher creativity. Philip warren took the Preaidant Hovde 
literary awar^; "Lett ice Otero organized AIAS; Greg wiltrout 
ia busineaa manager of the Exponent i Annette Lenoir writea poetry 

Black culturmi j|i»w|i^«.«.^^. und I have only juat begun. 
Remaitiber these are students who probably vould not even have been 
admitted to the University. 
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M«eh«ri aik to tMoh thm eourie. studtnti lay it is th« btst 
courts thsy'vs svsr had "bar nons." Parsnts writs, "why can't 
atudsnt havs mors coursss liks this?" Educators and author?!, 
Hans Outh and Kan Macroris, havs publishsd praiss o£ ths courts 
at a nost tuccsttful, uniqus, and humanitarian approach to ths 
tsaching of English Composition. But ths bstt proof of ths valus 
of ths courts is whsn formsr t tudsntt . dsmand our wsskly nswtpapsr. 
Easy writsrt to bs tsnt to thsm. 
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THB "MAN SERIES" 
A SUITE OF INTBRDISCIPLINABY COURSES 

Dr« Richard E« Grace # Itead and Professor 
Division of Interdisciplinary Engineering Studies 

A new suite of eleven courses « known as the "Man Series #" 
is being offered to Purduo University students. The series of 
courses emphasizes a blend of the social sciences # industrial 
management # and engineering into a new relationship dealing with 
human values* 

Oevctlopment of the "Man Series" has been made possible under 
a two-year. $315,000 grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
New YcrX, made in March 1973 # "for support of a ii«w program 
directed toward extending the social dimensions of professional 
eng ineer ing educa t ion • " 

The faculties of the School of Humanities « Social Science 
and Education! the School of Industrial Management^ and the 
Schools of Engineering have been working closely together to make 
the new suite of courses possible. Faculty teams range from two 
to six; each team is developing and offering a team-taught# inter- 
disciplinary approach to a different aspect of technology's role 
in creating and relieving major social problems. 
The titles include the following t 

MAN« AESTHETICS AND PUBLIC WORKS 

MAN AND ENERGY 

MAN AND HEALTH CARE 

MAN AND lAW ENFORCEMENT 

MAN AND HIS FOOD 
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HAN AND HIS MODE££ 

NAN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 

MAN AND TRANSPORTATION ^ 

NAN AS ENSINEER IN HISTORY 

NAN, HUMAN VALUES, AND THE WORK ETHIC 

TECHNOLOGY AND VALUES 
Th« 9«n«r«l purpoi* o£ th« counts !• to broadtn th« undtr- 
graduatt anginMr*! awaranMs o£ tachnology'i rol« and ii^pact 
on toeiaty. iha courias sarva a •Imilar purposa for tha non- 
anginaaring studant. 

Not iurpriaingly, a nunbar of tha faculty not only ara coopar- 
attng across dapartnantal linai for tha fint tima, but thay ara 
maating naw collaaguai as wall. Each faculty group dacldai upon 
tha format which praaanti thair topics most affactivaly; lacturas, 
discussions, spacial casa or projact studias, computar sijnulations, 
slida prasan tat ions « or combinations of any of thasa. 

A working eommittaa of all profassors who partieipata in tha 
sarias maats two to thraa timas par samastar. m addition a small 
staaring conmittaa sarvas to sat tona, scraan unusual raquasts, 
and prapara tha aganda for tha working eommittaa ratings. 

Whila it is too aarly to judga tha impact of tha sarias, 
savaral things hava baan notadt Aproximataly 350 studants an- 
rollad in tha first sight coursas, tha faculty taams ara cooparating 
affactivaly, important naw concarns ara baing incorporatad in tha 
curricula for anginaars and non-anginaars alika, and tha attrao- 
tivonass of tha coursas for non-anir Lnaars alika. has baan graatar 
than axpactad. Extansiva avaluation is baing carriad out by tha 
Bnginaaring Education Rasaaroh unit, which is monitoring all tha 
eottvaas • 
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For additional information^ contact Profaaaor Richard E. Qrac«# 
H«ad# Division of Intardiaciplinary Enginaaring Studiat, AAES 140# 
Purdua Ukiivaraity, Waat Lafayatta, Indiana 47907. 
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VIDEO CASSETTE PLfiYER USB IN AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING COURSES 

Dr. L. F. Huggina and Dr. R. M. Peart 
Profdasora of Agricultural Engineering 

llie video caoaette player-recorder is currently scheduled to 
Introduce atudonta to computing facilltiea and techniques. Puturs 
uses are planned to Include instruction in testing of biological 
materials, environmental effects on stored grain and possibly uss 
of power find energy measurement equipment. Currently, only a test 
tape has been produced, but plans are underway for production of 
tapes to 5:how atudento the various digital computing terminals 
and how to operate them. A surplus black-and-white video receiver 
has been connected to the tape player and mounted on a rolling 
cart for use In various rooma. Black-and-white is useable for some 
learning tasks, but for analog computer programming, color will be 
necessary. The analog patching panel has meaningful color coding 
that la Important in learning programming, so plans envision color 
movies converted to color tapes which can be used on the present 
black-and-white monitor until an inexpensive color monitor can be 
obtained. 

The beginning troubles for students learning computer applications 
In agricultural engineering are rather simple, "How do I switch it 
on?'*, "What do I do when I make an error?". These seem trivial 
once some experience la gained, but the visual instructions, 
available on a one-to-one basis and when the student needs it are 
very important at this point. The student can run the tape to just 
the section he wants, he can back it up and re-play to make sure 
of a certain point, and it is almost like having the instructor 
ErJc available. 
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Th«s« tap«s art •till in th« planning stag*, but should 
ba in full oparation in tha Fall o£ 1974, aftar trial 
Spring, 
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PROJECTS IN HOUSE DBSXON 

Dr. Marjorie Inxnan 
Asiiitant Pro£e8sor of 
BquipMnt and Family Housing 

Projacta in Houaa Deaign ia a aanior couraa davelopad to maat 
tha naad for a profaaaional couraa of faring raaliatic axparianea. 

Tha antira claaa atructura of Projacta in Houaa Daaign ia 
baaad on fiald projacta in houaa design and remodaling. An intro- 
ductory projact from a pravioua aemaster's client gives students 
a base on which to focua during the rest of the semester when 
they deal with actual clienta in the aur rounding Lafayette area. 
The beginning project integratea work from previous courses so 
they will be prepared to uae thia knowledge In dealing with and 
daaigning for clienta during the rest of the course. 

During the client-student experiences # which cover twelve i«reekSf 
•ach student ia exposed to approximately eight remodeling and 
new deaign projacta. All atudenta make contact with each of the 
families involved, via it the aite of the future building project, 
and then aubmit akatch ideaa concerning the problem. The clienta 
critique the atudenta' preliminary dealgna, following which each 
atudent selects the project to work on in detail. Thia ia re- 
peated for a aacond project. Further contact with their aaaigned 
clienta enable atudenta to batter fit the project deaigna to the 
needa of the family involved. Each client receivea two or three 
atudent solutions to their problem. 

I^r the introductory project and the two client projecta, 
atudenta produce full aeta of blueprinta including floor plana, 
wiring diagrams, plot plans, foundation plans, roof plans. 
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•Uvatloiii, and dtUlltd crci-itction. of .ptclflc ar«a«. Ptr- 
•p«ctlv« drawlngt and randarlnga of ramodalad araas, a 11. t of 
mttarUl. .paclficationt, and projact coata ara alao art important 
P^rt of tha atttdanU' work, clianta raeaiva a coiqplata copy of 
•ach aolutlon to thalr prdblan. 
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MASTERY-BASE PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION IN PHARMACOLOGY 

Ann« M. Keuhnelian 
Initructor in Chamiitry and Pharmacology 
Fort Wayne Campua 

Aa I bagan to think about tha traditional grading ayatam aa 
applied to pharmacology taught to nursing atudanta I bagan to 
aarioualy quaation ita validity. Norm rafaranca axama .Tiaant that 
atudanta knaw mora than* aa much aa, or laaa than thair averaga 
claaamata but had little to do with how much actual uaabla know- 
ledge of pharmacology they had acquired. Further, I waa not at 
all aure I wanted a atudent with even a C under that ayatem, much 
laaa a D, reaponaible for my medication were I tc be hoapitaliaad. 
I decided aome changea were in order. 

The courae had been given in the traditional manner in the 
apring of 1972 and 1973 to claaaea of 200 nuraing atudanta, 
Licenaed Practical Nuraea and LPN atudanta. By apring of 1973 
it waa alao a free elective for reapiratory therapy, emergency 
medical technology, and medical technology atudanta. The aiunmer 
of 1973 claaa waa of aimilar compoaition. The change in philoaophy 
and, conaequently, format waa made for the atinnar 1973 claaa and 
the coirpariaon of reaulta made here ia between the two aummer 
claaaea. 

Iiecture notea were prepared for the atudanta to purchaae, 
thua freeing claaaroom time for explanation and diacuaaion rather 
than the giving and copying down of information. Pharmacology 
ia not a theoretical acience; atudent muat learn how to uae 
information in a clinical' aituation. (What had been lacking in tha 
more formal course was sufficient time to learn and to diacuaa how 
ERjC ^ apply theory to aolve the problema). In a clinical aituation 
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»««orl..tion Of f.=t. i, U..1... unl... th.t Information =.n 
b. .w.li.d. rurthor it i. impo..ible to m.n»ri«. au on. n.*d. 
to know to .d«ini.t.r .11 drug. „f.ly, . knowLdg. of wh.t 
prlwry r.f.r.ne. to go to for th. infomation i. ..,.„ti.i. 

library pl,y.d , „,jor rol. in th. r.d..i,ning of th. 
cour... s.l.=tiv. pur=h..i„g of m.t.ri.l. in pharmacology wa. don. 
out of both d.partm.nt.1 and r.f.r.nc. fund.. Th... «,.t.rial. 
w.r. placd on R...rv. for .tud.nt ua. and .,ch .tudant i. 
proyid.d a li.t of th... mat.rial.. Th.r.for., th. coura. could b. 
d..ig„.d to giv. th. .tud.nt. th. probUm and mak. th.m hunt for 
th. .olution. Th.y ar. r.quir.d to find and .ort th. information. 
Laming to raeogni.. valid mafrial whil. r.j.eting inf.rior 
•ourc. Thi. had to b. eo«pil.d in pr.ei.. form and would bacom. 
automatic by r.p.tition of th. proc... At flr.t th. in.tructor 
in cla.. «u.t provid. con.id.r.bl. di.cua.ion and h.lp. but ov.r 
th. ,m^,t,r 1... and 1... i, auch diraction .ith.r n..d.d or 
d« air able. 

m pr.par.tion for th. cour... th. library .taff ha. undarfk.n 
ori.nt.tio„ Of .11 ,tud.nt. to it. ..rvic... m group, of t.n th.y 
r.c.iv. a thra. part ori.ntation. 1) a g.n.r.l .lid./tap. pr.a.n- 
tation .howing th. phy.ic.l aapact. of th. library a. w.ii „ ^i,, 
in.truction on th. u.. of .uch r..ourc.. .. th. card catalog and 
p.riodie.1 lnd«.... 2) a thra. pag. guid. to u.. of th. library, 
3) a bibliographic tour which indicata. mat.rial. on R...rv.. u.. 
•nd location of th. card catalog, pariodieal indax... and r.f.r.nc. 
book, in th.ir .ubj.ct ar... a fiv.-<r,..tion .pai,. di.tribut.d 
•t th. concluaion of th. tour. .How. th. prof...or to ch.ck th. 
•tudant. • gra.p of th. information and th. library to ch.ck th. 
Er|c •*»•"«*'»• w.akn..a.. of th. orLntation. 
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A traditional unit breakdown of couraa contant waa roaintainad. 
Principlaa# cantral narvoua ayatain and ita druga* autonomic narvoua 
ayatam and ita druga* diuratica and cardiovaacular diaaaaa roangaroant, 
and antiinfactiva and antinaoplaatic tharapy ara covarad in that 
ordar. A aixth unit may ba choaan by tha atudant covaring an araa 
of hia uniqua intaraat. Thia allowa a non-nuraing atudant to 
invaatigata druga in tha araaa in which ha will ba aaaing tham. It 
alao allowa nuraing atudanta to apacializa in a particular araa« 
ainca many hava alraady dacidad on a fiald of apacialisation. Thia 
unit muat ba raaaarchad by tha atudant and includa bahavioral objac- 
tivaa (againat which tha raat of hia work ia gradad), taaka par- 
forrnad* bibliography* and raaaarch raport* Each unit raqulraa 
aoma library work a van of tha C atudant and mora if tha atudant 
daairaa a highar grada* A covar ahaat ia providad with tha 
notaa for aach unit liating unit objactivaat taaka to ba parformad 
to complata tha unit* whara raading matarial can ba found in tha 
primary rofaranca aourcaa for tha unit* and a liat of projacta 
(or problams) which a atudant can chooaa to raaaarch and aolva.*** 



*«* Examplaa of thaaa projacta arat Principlaa Unit - raad Paycholocfv 
Today . V.5 #4 Saptana>ar 1974, p. 16 and V.4 #12 May 1971, p. 31 and 
raact, Brouae R<^;minQtot] ' a Pharmacautical Sciancaa * 14th Edition to 
aacartain tha ?apth and divaraity of matarial involvaa in pharmacau- 
tical aciancas; Cantral Narvoua Syatam Unit -Compara daacriptiona 
of APC'a Phenaphan^ and Darvon'^ in AMA Drug Evaluation and tha 
P]ivaleiana Daak Rafaranca anA draw appropriata concluaiona, Evaluata 
tha quaation "Ara ovar-tna-countar alaaping madlcationa affactiva?"} 
Autonomic Narvoua Syatam Unit - Uaing Hazarda ot Mad i cat ion and 
AMA Drug E 'valuation , invaatignta tha aympatnomimatic aminaa for uaa 
in ovar-tna-countar madicationar Diuratic and Cardiovaacular Unit - 
Traatmant of paripharal Vaacular diaaaaa, Itama and Druga found on 
Hoapital Emargancy Carta and Why?r Antiinfactiva and Antinaoplaatic 
Unit - Raad tha unit In Druga of Chpica on Cancar and ita Chamical 
traatmant and raapond, Raapond to tna quaation "How affactiva ara 
tha ovar-tha-countar topical antibactariala? and racommand tha best 
to a mothar of young ohildran* 
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On* of th« r«quir«in«nti for each unit 2-6 ii a mmt of drug carda» 
rhmum mr% dividad into two typ«i; a claaaification card which 
wuat glva moda of action, tharaptutic affect, clinical uaaa, 
aid* affacta and toxicitiaa, contraindicationa and cautiona 
(th* nuraing faculty hava tha atudanta add nuraing implication*); 
and individual drug carda which must giva claaa of drug, primary 
clinical usaa, any uniqua information not givan on claaaification 
card, and dosa form and rang*. 

In addition to tha drug carda, unit projacta, and atudant- 
raaaarchad unit, two taka-hbm* final axama ara adminiatarad. 
Ona conaiata of clinical problama liating diagnoaia for a patiant 
and druga adminiatarad. Tha atudant muat giva claaaification of 
drug, uaa for that patiant, and relationahip to othar drugs 
giv*n. Th* oth*r ia a aix-paga raaaarch raport on a particular 
pati*nt and hia druga. ihia muat covar in d*pth th* aama typ* 
nattritl tt th* ••iign*d clinical problami. a atud*nt ia *ncourag*a 
to tak* a patiant with whom h* haa had to daal in othar coura*a, 
i.*. nuraing car* atudiaa, and in hia particular araa of intar*at. 
Tha raa*arch r*port may ba an in-dapth atudy of druga in a particu- 
lar fiald of tha atudant 'a major whar* ha ia not a nuraing atudant. 
Th* final *xama ara daaignad not to taat mamory or ability to cram 
but uaa of material covarad in tha couraa and tha atudant 'a ability 
to find in primary r*f*r*nc* matariala tha anawara to tha quaationa 
ha muat anawar. 

Evaluation of all of thia matarial ia aithar "all or nona", 
that ia, aithar tha atudant 'a work maata acceptable atandarda and 
receivea full credit for it or it ia returned to him to correct and 
rasubmit. Thia allows valuabl* work to b* aaaignad without th* 
probl*m of 8ubj*otiv* *valuation of quality abov* minimum itandarda. 
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It •llowt • itudtni: th« valuable axparianea of doing tha work 
corractly; whan ha laarna ii raally inmatarial aa long aa ha 
laarna • 

Howavar, axama ara gradad on pointa corract and tha actual 
aeora la racordad. in tha radaaignad couraa tha axama ara 
critarion rafarancad and daalgnad to taat tha atudant'a maatary 
of tha unit objactivaa. Savanty (70) par cant of aach unit ia 
tha minimal accaptabla acora for tha unit Any unit icora balow 
that muat ba rattfcan; ona or mora unaccaptabla unita conatitutaa 
a grada of Incomplata. Thua, a couraa grada of C maana that a 
atudant haa mat tha minimum parformanca on couraa objactivaa and 
knowa a aatiafactory amount of pharmacology to function adaquataly 
in a clinical aituation. Maatary of a unit ia aat at 85%. Maatary 
muat ba obtainad on aach unit for a couraa grada of B or A. Thia 
indicatas auparior work and tha diatinction batwaan tha two gradaa 
ii obtainad through tha nunOsar of unit projaota, raflacting a 
atudant 'a incraaaad intaraat, willingnaaa to apand tima with, and 
broadanad knowladga of application of matarial bayond tha minimum 
raquirad. 

Confaranca with tha nuraing facultiaa of tha achoola involvad 
indicata that in fact tha atudant do know pharmacology and can uaa 
it in tha clinical aituation mora adaquataly if thay hava takan tha 
raatructurad couraa rathar than tha traditional ona. Studant 
avaluationa in tha traditional program indicated intaraat in a couraa 
ao raatructurad; in tha raatructurad couraa thay indicated ita 
valua to tham, avan through tha work load ia higher. When aaked 
if they prefer leaa work and a traditional couraa the unanimoua 
ratponia waa "MO"* 
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P«rh.p. th« nott iKTrnttcnt r«iult, how«v,r, 1. th. 
9r.d« .ltu.tlon. Co»p.rlng th« cour... of •Imll.r .tudmt 
eompotltion .nd th« drop r.t. .„d th« r.t, r.o.lvlng in- 

ee«pl«t.. .r, eoi«p.r.bl., th. nui*.r roclvln, A or B i. .lg„ifi. 
cntly hl,h.r In th. r..truetur.d cour.. .v.n though th. r.,ttlr.. 
"•nt. tor th. .tt.ln».nt of tho.. gr.d.. I. ,1,0 .Ignlflc.ntly 
hlghar. (8.« tabl. I and 2). 

TABLE I 



Couria Statiitid 


summa'r"" 


Summer 


Total nunOMr of ■tudanta 


16 


21 


»Urtb«r of ■tudanta conpUtina 


12 


15 


NuidMr of ■tudanta •raaing 
inconplata 


1 


1 


NufldMr of A'a 


5 


8 


Nunibttr of B'a 


3 


4 


Vvmbrnx of c's 


3 


0 


Dropa af tar two waaks 


3. 


0 


Incoiiiplataa 


0 


5 



TABLE II 

Pjrcantaga of atudanta corn- 
plating tha couraa to racaiva 
grada. 





Bummar 

1972 


Buimnar 
1973 


A 




50 


B 


23 


25 


C 


36 


25 
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ZMOUS TRIAL MARKBTIMQt 8TRATB0Y AND TACTICS 

Dr. Charles W« King 
Asiociatt ProfMior of 
Industrial Managamant 

coursa Ovary iaw 

Tha coursa« Indua trial Markatingt Stratagy and Tactics # haa 
baan dasignad to prasant a uniqua bland of stratagy concaptuali- 
sation and pragmatic* tactical* "how to** inplamantation in tha 
eontaxt of induatrial narkating. Organisationally* tha coursa 
ia built around tiiro baaic contant blockat 

I. Industrial Narkatingt Stratagy and Tactics — A raviaur 
of tha basic alamants of industrial markating and 
markating dacision making within that anvironoMnt* 
II. Tha Qynamioa of Nagotiationt Thaory and Practica of tha 
Art — Baaic ooncapta of "negotiation thaory" ara pra- 
iantad. Claaa participants apply tha concapta in actual 
"ona-on-ona" negotiation axareisas within tha induatrial 
marketing context involving video taping and self* group 
and inatruetor critiques. Additionally* each student 
organizes a self iniprovement plan to follow after the 
course. 

Conceptually* Block I ia intended to define the industrial 
marketing environment in which the marketer operates. Becauae 
much of industrial marketing ultimately focuses on a "one-on-one" 
negotiated "sale*" development of effective negotiating skill 
ia easential to managerial success in this field. 

Block II* therefore* is intended to present basic concapta 
of negotiating and give tha student tha opportunity to develop 
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-patnt-by-nu«b«r" undtriUnding and tactical coinp«t«nc« in 
negotiating. 

Programatically, ia 623, i. part of th. mark.ting .aqutnct o£ 
•Uctivo in tha Krannart. Program. Pragmatically, major aubaUn- 
tiva amphaai. i. piacad on tha aXilla o£ nagotUting which hava 
•pplicability in a variaty o£ intarparaonal intaractiona. in 
thU oouraa, thoaa akilla ara applied within tha context o£ 
induatrial marketing negotiation aituationa. 
Courae co ntentt n«^fl n 

A detailed outline o£ the courae by major content module U 
presented aa Exhibit i £or intereatea atudents. 
Teachin g Ptorm^ip 

A variety o£ teaching techniquea will be uaed. Theae include t 

1) Formal concept lecturea, lecturettea and cUaa diacuaaionai 

2) FilmeJ caaeai 

3) Directed interperaonal interaction exerciaea; 

4) Structured ael£ analyaia o£ negotiatiig akilla and ael£ 
critiquea o£ performance in the negotiating excerciaeay 

5) Small group critique of individual negotiating 
performance; 

6) Claaa critique of video-taped executive and claaa 
negotiating aeaaiona; 

7) Standard claaa caae diacuasiona; 

8) Aaaigned toxtbook and aelected article reading. 

AS much "live- video taped negotUting experience will be 
scheduled into the course as practical depending on final claaa 
sise and laboratory equipment availability. 
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Diwniiona of Tttaehlnq Innovation 

Th« baaic concaptual matarial daaling with the axibitantiva 
araa of induatrial markating* tha bahavioral dimanaioni of buyar- 
aallar intaractiona and tha thaory of nagotiating ia traatad in 
tha traditional nannar uaing routina laetura/lacturatta with 
claaa diacuaaion and tha caaa nathod of problam aolving* 

Tha dinanaiona of taaching innovativanaaa cantata on in tan- 
aiva atudant involvanant in applying tha baaic nagotiating coneapts 
through planning and conducting actual nagotiating aaaaiona 
folloiirad by intanaiva aalf critiquaa, anall paar group critiquaa 
and inatructor critiquaa • Machanically* a typical nagotiating 
axcarciaa involvaai 

1) Claaa diacuaaion of an induatrial markating nagotiating 
aituation. Tha diacuaaion cantara axcluaivaly on 
familiarization with tha caaa facta i 

2) Bach atudant ia than givan a rola aa buyar or aallar 
in tha caaa* Onca tha rola ia aaaignad* tha atudant 

ia givan tha "conpany confidant ial" information ha would 
hava, a*g. prica/coat rangaa# corporata objactivaa and 
conatrainta# ate. which hia advaraary would not hava* 

3) Each atudant than praparaa a "nagotiation plan" for 
daaling with hia advaraary in a faca-to-faca intaraction 
Tha atudant ia raquirad to complata a datailad form 
outlining objactivaa # tactica for intaraction control* 
ate. prior to initiating tha actual aaaaion. Tha 
axarciaaa may involve only ona aaaaion o2 15-20 minutaa 
or may involva a aaquanca of aaaaiona damanding a 

mult i-aaaa ion atratagy plan* 
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4) Th« negotiating sMsions o£ 15-20 minutes art than 
conductad and vidao-tapad. 

5) Small dUcuaaion groupa of 6-8 participanta gathar/viaw 
and critiqua thair individual performancaa and thoaa 

of tha othar maaibara of tha amall diacuaaion group. 
6> Qparationally, in tha amall dUcuaaion group, aach mandbar 
of tha nagotUting dyad, tha buyar and tha aallar, raport 
thair objactivaa and plannad negotiating tactica at tha 
outaat. Tha video tape ia than viewed. The group 
critiquea the object ivea of each negotiator and 
evaluatea how each negotiator performed. 
In the final aegMnt of the courae, each atudent ia aaked 
to prepare a auamary evaluation of hia oim negotiating akilla 
baaed on a apecially prepared queationnaire which includea an 
Inventory of negotUting akill itema. Baaed on thia peraonal 
•valuation, the atudent ia aaked to conceptualise a aeriea of 
NegotUting skill Zmprovamant Projacta that he can peraonally 
i^plaaent independently after conclusion of the courae. 
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EDUCATXOmiL TBCHNOLOOY APPLIBD TO AN 
BLBCTRICAL BNaXNIBRZHS lABORATORY PROGRAM 

Dr« John c« Lindtnlaub 
ProfMflor of Bltotrieal Bngln««ring 

introduction 

In th« fall of 1969 • •^'stamatic rftorganisation of th« BE 
laboratory program waa bagun at Pvirdua univaraity. A global 
planning atratagy which axaminad tha program aa a whola (rathar 
than looking at individual courjaa) allonad ua to maka affactiva 
uaa of modala dra«m from tha f iaJ.d of aducational tachnology. 
Tha aducational mathodologiaa uaad in daaigning thia program and 
tha and product of thia affort ara daacribad balow. 

Tha Educational Modal 

Tha raorganisation vraa approachad u^ing an aducational modal 
which racognicad tha naada for claai; atattmanU of inatructional 

V 

objaetivaa* nachaniama for informatlpn tranafar* opportunitlaa 
for atudanta to practica and apply naw akilla, tha importanca 
of tha paraonal dimanaion of aducation and avaluation procaduraa. 
Bloom*a taxonomy (1) of aducational objaetivaa* which in a aanaa 
ia orthogonal to tha othar componanta of tha modal* %^a uaad to 
plan a ayatamatically incraaaing profaaaional laval of atudant 
laboratory activitiaa. Bacauaa of tha kay rola thay play 
irtat factional objactivafi and Bloom'a taxonomy will ba daacribad 
in mora datail hara. 7ha ramaining coinponanta of tha aducational 
modal will ba daacribad within tha eontaxt of tha laboratory 
curriculum. / 

Inatructional objactivaat Tha d^^valopmant of tha program 

o ravolvaa around tha inatructional objaotivaa for aaeh axparimant 

ERIC 
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and Mch count. ObjtctivM wan writtan lo ai to latiify Nagar'i 
(2) erttariai (t) bahavtoral tanna are uaad to daioriba what tha 
atttdant U to ba abla to do aftar tha tMtructional period, (ii) 
tha condition, undar which ha is to parfom ara ipacified, and 
(Hi) a critarU of accaptabla parformanca i. .tatad. a. an ana^plo,' 

Si^IS/^"***'* laboratory initnimant. you ahould 

J?"**'! P^*^^ volt-aipera 
character iatica of a regulated DC powereupply 
without damage to the .upply or Uborato?y^*^^ 
SUJ'^IUJ'l, l^"^ reeulta ahould be within 5% of 
that obtained by an experienced electrical engineer. 

Tha «08t important of Mager'a criterU is that the objective 
b* stated in behavioral term, his theaia being that you will never 
Icnow if yotfve achieved your educational goals if you cannot ob- 
serve whether or not your student has met your objectives, ihis 
concept of instructional dbjectives is analogous to placing 
engineering specifications on an apparatus design. 

Taxonomy of educational objectives i Bloom categorizes cog- 
nitive domain objaotivaa into six lavaU. TabuUtad below U a 
brief description of each category of Bloom's taxonomy and our 
goal for the relative amount of student effort spent at the various 
lavela of intellectual activity. By equating relative professional 
level with the Uxonomy levels one can see that the goal of the 
laboratory curriculum is to develop students to the point where 
their laboratory worH is carried out at a high professional level. 

- ^ Percent of Effort 

Taxonomy gategory 8oph. Yr. jr. Yr. |r. Yr. 

1. knowledge - facts, basic methods 20 5 » 

2. comprehension - can use basic ideas 30 is 

3. application - problem solving 25 30 t? 

4. analysU - penetrate structure of * 
a problem ,5 

5. aynthesis - carrying out a project 5 15 20 

6. evaluati.on - judgment of a project 

or experiment 5 
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Th« laboratory CurrlCTilum 

An ovtrview of th* program d«v«lop«d by applying tha aduca- 
tional modal la ahoim in labia 1. Tha EE curriculum raqulraa at 
laaat 7 cradit houra of laboratory inatruction. Hoat atudanta 
taka BE207 and 208 aa thaaa couraaa anphaaica baaic akilla» in- 
atrunanta and alactronie coayponanta. studanta ganarally chooaa 
ona or t«fo 300 laval couraaa (dapanding on thair caraar objaetivaa) 
to taka in thair junior yaar. iha 400 laval couraaa ahown ara a 
aampla of tha fburtaan couraaa bayond tha junior yaar which of far 
laboratory axparianca to tha qualifiad undargraduata. Examination 
of tha tabla ravaala that in aarly couraaa aB^haaia ia on laarning 
fundamantal akilla with a graatar amphaaia on analyaia and aythaaia 
activitiaa aa tha atudant prograaaaa through tha couraaa. 

lha laat column in Tabla 1 li«ta apaeial faaturaa - a briaf 
daacription of tha waya wa hava inplamantad tha componanta of the 
inatructional modal. Audio- tutorial tachniquaa (3) ara uaad in 
aavaral couraaa aa tha primary maehaniam for information tranafar. 
Tha tachniqua ia particularly affactiva for inatructing atudanta 
in tha operation of inatrumanta (4) . Whan motion playa an important 
part in tha inatructional proceaa video tapaa ara uaad. A video 
tape of tha procedure for fabricating an alloyad diode ia uaed in 
BB407. Advantagea of audio and video tapaa over inatructor de- 
mohatrationa ia that the inatruction can be given to atudanta 
individually in a timely manner and with the authority of the 
aenior inatructor in tha courae. 

Audio- tutorial inatruction and taka homa component kita have 
allowed ua to provide more flexible opportunitiea for atudanta 
to practice and apply thair laboratory akilla* Pra-raoordad 
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ifistnietion has madt op«n shop •ehaduling possibla. studants nay 
work in tha laboratory anytimt during tha normal class hour day. 
Through tha usa of taka hoata componant kita tina onca apant in tha 
laboratory wiring oirouita nay now ba dona by tha atudant at hoiia* 
«ia kita hava baan daaignad ao thay ara oumuUtiva in natural by 
•^ing a modaat invaatmant aach aaaaatar aanior atudanU find thay 
hava accuBwlatad anough eopponanta to undartaka rathar aophUti- 
oatad daaign pro j acta. 

Savaral atapa hava baan takan in racognition of tha fact that 
tha aducation proeaaa haa an inqportant paraonal dimanaion to it. 
Aa irt nany U.S. univaraitiaa a larga fraction of our laboratory 
inatruotion ia carriad out by graduata atudanta. Tha profaaaor 
in oharga of tha couraa maata with all atudanta to clarify rolaa. 
An analogy im drawn batwaan tha acadamic "chain of oommand** and 
tha organisation of an anginaaring dapartnant. Tha graduata aaaiat- 
ant U introduoad aa pUying tha rola of firat laval aanagamant 
in tha indttstrUl organisation whoaa job it ia to aaaist atudanta 
in Mating tha inatruetional objactivaa of tha couraa and to 
avaluata thair work. A ra^ular itam on tha aganda of eouraa 
inatructor maatinga U a diacussion of tachniquaa that can ba uaad 
to maat individual atudanb naada. Tha ainpla atap of providing 
atudanta with tha inatruetional objactivaa of tha axparimanta haa 
turnad out to ba an axcallant maohaniam for opaning up two-way 
atudant- inatructor diaeuaaiona at tha tachnical laval. 

Approximataly 25-30% of BE306 and 308 is davotad to projact 
work, atudanta may chooaa from a aat of availabla projacta or 
propoaa a projaot of thair own. in BB495 a "cafataria" of axpari- 
MAts it availabX« and atudanta ohooaa a tat whioh Mtohat thair 
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G9Lft inttrttstt* Giving ■tudtntt th« opportunity to dtsign coura* 
content to mmmt personal goals is anothsr msthod of rseognising 
th« individuality of studsnts. 

Evaluation procsdurss includa psr iodic sxamination of ths 
studsnt's notebook (informal rsports)« formal reports, oral axans 
and psrformancs sxams. Studsnts ars sncouraged to rsvisu and 
rssubmit thsir formal writs-ups without gradl^ psnality. This 
procsss parallsls ths industrial situation whsrs a projsct 
supervisor will conmsnt upon ths first draft of a tschnical 
rsport and suggsst ways of improving ths document. ^ 

TWO othsr s valuation msthods ars ussd in ths laboratory program. 
A uniqus "sarn a grads** systsm is siqploysd in ths digital dssign 
labs (5) and oral sxams (6) ars ussd in ssvsral othsr eoursss. 

Summary 

An sdueational modsl upon which an slsctrical snginssring 
laboratory program has btsn dsvslopsd has bssn prsssntsd and ths 
resulting curriculum discussed. Key components of ths modsl 
include instructional objsctivss at various Isvsls of Bloom's 
taxonomy « mschanisms for information trans fsr« opportunitiss for 
laboratory practics and svaliiation procsdures. Application of ths 
modsl has rssultsd in a plannsd progression to higher level ob- 
jectives as ths studsnt progrsssss through the program, technology 
bassd information trans fsr mschanisms, additional opportunitiss 
for laboratory practics through opsn shop schsduling and ths uss 
of taks horns lab kits, and a spsctrum of evaluation tschniquss. 

information rsgarding ths availability of a slide-tape version 
of this matsrial pattsrnsd aftsr ths oral oonfsrsnes prsssntation 
may be obUined by writing the author. 
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Th« laboratory program dMcribad in thi. papar would not hava 
baan poaaibla without tha halp and cooparation of tha authora 
eollagua. at Purdua Uhivaraity and tha continuing inapiration 
providad by hia atudanta. 

Rafaraneay 

I. Bloom* B.s, (aditor)« Taxonomv of Bdueaf-iAn.i r\u^^^4.i 

'* lib2«JSS5'Tf:S" r^"^?^"* Audlc-TutorUl wehnlquw to 

*' "»>«il»«nt P«mllUtl2«tlon Brovigh tha tik* at 

In.tructlo„.« A8BE Annu.1 Conf?r2S2S. 'jl*' °' 

SSe'irr™:;*!'** ""oiStion o£ a Digital Subaystam Laboratory." 
I BBP Transaction, BdunaHnn, vol. b-m, «o. 3. aJSSS? 19^1. 

** iS: "* smy of sohaduima and 

HS!*rA^S;;.fS9i"«M*^*^^'^"ni m\mt\n. vol. b!?!^ 
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ELECTRONIC MEASUREMENT TECHNIQUES COURSE 
TAUGHT U8IN0 AUDIO TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION 

♦ 

Or. John C. LiRd«nlaub 
Prof«iaor of Electrical EnginMring 

Bl«ctriual Engin««ring 207 « Bl«ctronic M««aur«iMnt T«ch- 
niqu«« laboratory la baing taught uaing audio tutorial tachniquaa. 
Undar thia inatructional ayatam audio tapa racordinga ara uaad to 
provida tha atudant with timaly, authroitativa inatruction on 
inatrumant operation and axparimantal procaduraa. Tha couraa 
oparataa in tha following mannart 

Studanta ara provided a aat of notaa which augment the audio 
inatruction. Included in the notea are atatementa of the inatruc- 
tional objectivea of the experiment* prerequiaite atatementa, an 
eatimate of the time required to do the experiment, a liat of 
equipment required and viauala auch aa circuit diagrama and grapha 
to compliment the audio inatruction. Upon entering the laboratory 
atudanta check out a tape recorder and audio tape along with their 
other inatrumenta and coniponanta. They begin their work by reading 
over the inatructional objectivea for the experiment. The tape 
then aervea to guide the atudant 'a learning activitiea be it liaten- 
ing to the tape, working with inatrumenta, wiring a circuit, 
reading an inatrumant apecification aheet, performing calculationa 
01^ recording data. By varying the inatructional atyle of the 
recorded commenta, atudanta can be given detailed a tap by atep 
inatructiona (aa might be appropriate for a atudant 'a firat 
experience with an inatrumant) or merely a brief deacription of 
tha experimental objectivea (aa would be appropriate if the 
atudant were applying previoualy learned akilla) . 
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rhm MB. of tudio ttpti not only allowi th« ••nior initrue- 
tor«i coimitnta to hm givtn to tach atudmt, thay can ba givan at 
timaly points throughout tha laboratory pariod. Audio tutorial 
•ISO allows us to run tha coursa on an "opan shop- basis. Studants 
ara allowad to coma to tha laboratory anytima during tha dass-hour 
day any day of tha waak. 

During tha first class maating studants ara assignad to a 
laboratory instructor %fho is rasponsibla for avaluating tha 
studanfs work throughout tha coursa. Machanisms for avaluation 
includa infonaal laboratory raports. formal lab raports and small 
group oral axams. During tha oral axam sassions thraa to fiva 
studants gathar around a tabla for 15 to 20 minutas. Quastions 
basad on tha instructional objactivaa of tha pravious axparimant 
ara diractad in turn to aach studant in tha group, studants ara 
allowad to rafar to thair notabooks whan diicussion curvaa, circuit 
diagrams, ate. Aftar a studant complatas his answar. othar manO^ars 
of tha group ara ancouragad to maka additions, corractions or add 
ganaral commants to tha discussion, m addition to providing avalu- 
ation Information tha oral axams provida an opp.irtunity for closar 
student- imfrructor contact. 

instructors ara always prasant in tha laboratory room. By 
using audio tapas to provida rapatitiva instruction tha instructors 
ara fraad to sarva as consultants and to intaract with studants on 
individual difficulties. 

Audio tutorial materials hava baan prepared for each o£ the 
courses 15 experiments. Additional information may be obtained 
from Professor John Lindenlaub, School of Electrical Engineering, 
Purdue University. 
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AM APPLICATION OF PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION 
TO REMOTE SENSING TECHNOLOGY 

Dr. John C. Llndtnlaub 
ProfMSor of Electrical Enginac^ing 

P«r«on«llz«d instruction is gaining accaptanca in many collaga 
d^^ciplinaa as a way to affactivaly aducata paopla of variad 
background and laarning rataa. It is alao finding a placa in tha 
training of paopla not anrollad in programs of formal instruction* 
Raportad hara la an application of parsonalizad instruction to 
data analysis* spacifically ramota sansing data analysad through 
tha facilitias of a computar natwork aocassing a uniqua softwara 
packaga. 

In 1970# NASA approvad and fundad at Purdua Univarsity's 
Laboratory for Applications of Ramota Sansing (lARS) tha astabliah- 
mant of a computar natwork for disaminating tha most racant 
advancas in ramota sansing tachnology to thosa paopla who would 
banafit from using tham. As a part of this affort# thara yftM 
a naad to train potential natwork usars in tha basic thaorias 
bahind tha numarically-oriantad analyais of ramota sansing data, 
in tha spacific capabilitias of tha aoftwara thay would ba using, 
and in tha proeaJuias for using it. 

Tha product dasignad to maat this aducational challanga draws 
graatl> on tha audio- tutorial mathods of parsonalisad instruction 
and contains many of tha faaturas of Kallar's Parsonalisad Systam 
of Instruction. Tha packaga consists of a aarias of six mini- 
eoursas, aaeh dasignad to taka a studant from an initial point, 
dafinad by tha praraquisitas of tha mini-ooursa, to an and point 
dtfintd by its insitttotional objaetivas. 
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«i« atudent progrMsts in a linear mannar through all aix 
mini-eoursas* aach o£ which providaa a maehaniam for information 
tranafar, an opportunity for tha atudant to practice or atudy tha 
akilla or idaaa praaantad, and a problem or teat aituation where 
he can determine whether he haa met tha inatructional objectivea. 

A wide variety of media ia employed in the educational package, 
the aelection dependent on the nature of the material and the 
objectivea of the unit, unit 1, the Baaic >raD>ri>«.iQn . followa 
the format of a programmed text. The apecific purpoae of thia 
unit ia to provide a comnon background to atudente who expect 
to make uae o£ the lARSYS data analyaia aoftware ayatem, to 
acquaint them with baaic concepta and introduce them to terminology 
uaed later on. 

Ihe aecond module ia deaigned to give the atudant a quick, 
one-hour overview o£ the aoftware capabilitiea of lARSYS, and 
the medium uaed ia an audio tape aupported by illuatrationa 
which are available either as alidea or in a flip-ehart/notebook 
format. 

The next two mini-couraea are deaigned to acquaint the atudant 
with the data proceaaing hardware available to him at the remote 
aite where he ia working, and to thia end the remote terminal U 
the "medium" used. The "handa-on" experience, which ia the core 
of unit 4, gives the learner a chance to uae the terminal alone 
himaelf. Liatening to an audio cassette tape through ear phonea, 
he doea aa the tape directa him, obtaining the liat of inatructional 
objectivea by using the cacd reader and continuing thia aelf-guided 
work for an average of three houra. The audio tape ia supported 
by a detailed aet of written notes for the student to use and 
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k««p for future r«f«r«nc«. 

Zn th« lait two units of th« Bducational Package, th« student # 
now familiar with tha underlying eoneapta of ramota aanaing and 
with tha operation of tha ramota tarminal, can acquaint himaalf 
farthar with tha lARSYB procaaaing functiona and procaad to atudy 
tha analysis mathod in datail. unit 5 contains six short exarcisas 
dona at tha terminal # and Uhit 6, Quida to Multispactral Scanner 
Data Analysis , is a detailed investigation of the analysis process. 
Students achieve mastery of each step through a carefully deve- 
loped sequence of study and activity; exercises and a case study 
analysis allow studenta to apply tha theory and mathod ha has 
just studied. 

Though the student is to a large extent self-guided as ha 
works through the modules, the success of his experience depends 
on his interaction with an ina true tor-consultant who is readily 
available to him. The function of the inatructor ia not to plan 
and preside over formal classroom sessions but rather to serve 
as a tutor helping to clarify troublesome points for the student. 

The present version of the lARSYS Educational Package which 
has been in uae since October, 1973, has elicited very positive 
comments from both students and their inatructors, as well as from 
people such as project coordinators and techniques specialists 
who are more concerned with the mastery the student achieves then 
with the quality of his educational experience, students have 
praised especially the logic and clarity of the materials and 
the step-by-step method used to explain complicated procedures. 
Instructors commenting on atudent attitude have further attested 
to the sense of aooongplishmant most students feel upon coiqpleting 
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th« mittriala, 

m th« ytart ahtad advanett in rtmot* ••nting technology will 
n«OMaitat« por iodic rtvitioM o£ th« nattrUU. Th« modular 
datign of tha natariala U a major factor in aaaing tha problaiM 
aaaoeiatad with thaaa raviaiona. 
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THB UTILIZATION OP VTR TO TEST MOTION PICTURES 

Karl Lohmann* Jr. 
Asiistant ProfMsor of Connunieation 



A basic eoursa in motion pictura film production was star tad 
in tha Dapartmant of conmunication in 1968. Tha couraa is baai- 
cally oriantad toward tha radio-TV rnajora* but it ia alao adapt- 
abla to tha individual naads of studants with intaraata in othar 
araaa such aa agricultural aducation* anginaaring* and industrial 
managamant . 

Tha claaa is dasignad to giva studanta tha baaic thaoriaa and 
tachniquaa of motion pictura production. Aaaigmaanta ara givan 
in filming* scripting* aditing* budgating* production planning* 
and aound. viawing and avaluation of filma ara usad to illu- 
atrata a variaty of film tachniquaa. 

By including sound in an introductory film production couraa* 
wa dapartad from tha contant of tha ''standard'* film production 
couraaa acroaa tha country. Univarsitiaa with a completa "film 
major" program uaiially offar individual couraaa in tha film 
production ipacialtiaa. pilm major atudanta ara raquirad to taka 
couraaa in atill photography* followad by silant mot ion-pic tura 
production couraaa* followad by sound production and so on. 
Most schools with just ona production couraa ara offaring axpar- 
iancaa in only ailant film production. 

Producing a motion pictura with a aound track ia diffarat 
than making a silant film. Tha sound track adda a valuabla naw 
dimansion to filma. It alao raquiraa naw conaidarationa of how 
to go about filming. It takas a ppacial kind of filming* writing* 
timing* pacing* aditing* and coordination to put togathar a good 
film with narration* muaic and sound af facta. Alao* thara ara 
lagal lassons to ba laarnad about muaic and voicaa that can ba 
uaad on a film aound track. Wa find that baginning atudanta 
banafit from tha opportunity to produca a sound film. 

Students in the film production course write original film 
scripts* shoot their own footage* and edit their own film. They 
narrate or have other atudanta narrate the aound tracka to accom- 
pany their edited films. Each student in the course spends at 
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$50 for film and matsrUls. Actually recording a aound track on 
the film can be an unreasonable additional expense. At this 
poinc we encountered a need for an inexpensive methods for 
students to test their scripts by reading the narration and 
inserting sound effects or music while watching the film. 

Since the Department owned no equipment and since there were 
no capital funds available, it was necessary to borrow equipment 
from the Audio-Visual Center and the Audio-Visual Production 
Department, Through experimentation it was discovered that 
several low-cost "non- professional" Jj-inch video tape recorders 
with "high persistence" vidicon tubes could be used to record 
motion picture film with a minimum of picture "flicker" and 
without apparent "shutter bars." 

I was surprised at this since i had tried the same experiment 
with "professional" broadcast quality TV cameras while working 
for the university of Michigan Television Office in the late 
1950*s. The results of these experiments were unpleasant "shutter 
bars" that would appear in the picture image. Expensive film 
chains were necessary to solve this problem. 

The technique used in the film production class involves no 
film chain. A 16mm, Smm, or Super 8mm motion picture projector 
is used to project the film on a white screen. Any of the normal 
projector speeds can be used. The VTR camera is set up besides the 
projector. Adjustments are made to make the screen image fill 
the viewfinder image of the VTR camera. 

The student narrator should be isolated from the noice of the 
running projector in some way. He may be in another room away 
from the projector, or he may be in the same room at an adequated 
distance from the projector. The narrator is placed in a location 
where he can see the screen or the remote monitor of the image the 
camera is recording. The projector and the VTR are turned on, and 
the student narrator records his sound track while viewing the 
picture on the screen or monitor. 

After the video tape is rewound, the recording can be imnedi- 
ately viewed and evaluated by the student, the teacher, and other 
members of the class. A different sound track or picture can be 
recorded subsequently and compared with the first, in addition, 
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problenui of t«lecait film cropping, pietura detail loaa# and 
contrast changes that occur in professional telecasting are 
apparent on the "nonprofessional" tape playback. Although 
I have used only black and white TV in the classroom situa- 
tion, I did tdst one color VTR unit and believe it could be 
used to satisfaction in a number of situations; 

Regular film chains should give a superior result to this 
makeshift arrangement, but in the absence of expensive equip- 
ment this inexpensive technique may be satisfactory for a 
number of purposes. To avoid legal problems this technique 
should be used only with films made by participants. It 
should not be used illegally to record copyrighted films. 
The technique could be used in a variety of ways. For example # 
slides and film segments could be re- orded with narration on 
video tape and mixed with "live" faculty or students for a multi- 
media presentation. 

Hie students who have used this technique, found it helpful 
in learning to think about the relationship beti^en picture and 
sound in films. One of them quipped, "I came out of it with a 
'sound' mindl" 
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VOOiTIONAL DEVELOPMENT SEMIIAR 

Dr. John B* Lovtll 
Assistant Professor of 
Administratlvs Scisncss 

Bffsctivs with the fall semester « 1973., a developmental semi- 
nar has been offered tot 

1. aid in the transition from high school to college i 

2. help the student form meaningful relationships y 

3« help the student to make decisions concerning courses 
of study and career choices y 

4. to test skills in a new environment. 
Individual Qroup Size t 10 
Meeting Time t Ih hours a week - 1 credit 
course outline « 

Session 1. introductions Explanation of the group format* pro- 
cedures « and assignments. Qpal of courses Answer 
existential questions of "tfho am I, Where am Z going* 
and HOW am I going to get there? Discussion topics 
My first day on campus to clarify individual expec- 
tations. Me Peter-Paul facilitation exercise. Also 
use internally developed "Life Ooals Inventory.** 

Session 2. How I See Myself, How Others See Mes Students share 

initial impressions of aach other, f^oals clarification 
of self concept "The Most and Least of Me" - Students 
discuss their strengths and weaknesses, uae 
Vocational Preference inventory . 

Session 3. Administration of Strong vocational Interest Blank# 

Allport-Vernon-Lindsey study of Values and the Bdwards 
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Personal Preferenca Schadulaa ttoa Super', work 
Valuee invn«-ftfy 

S»..ion 4. Group IntTpreutlon o£ svib, epps. .nd a-V. DUc«..lon 
"What thi. infot»tion M.n. to «.,-■ how .tttd,nt. 
Plan to u.. their t..t profile m voo.tion.1 pUnning. 

^ZSI"* ' DUcu..ion Of .chi.v.«.„t «cp.ct. tlon. 

•nd friMtration., m, of I*«der.hlp Proc., 
Qu..tionn,lr. to fclUtat. dl.cu.,ion of .chi.v«.nt 
orientation. 

8.«ion. 7 -I M a learn.,.. AdminUtr.tion and interpretation 
Of the survey of «..,„y ^.v... ,^ ^^^.-..^.p oU- 
cueeion of ho« effective etudy habit, are developed 
•nd meaning of eelf-dUciplin.. 

'runs* ' DUcu-.ion Of valu. conflict. 

in th. area, of .m, drug., and relirion. ooal, 
Id.ntify and clarify value., experience ambivalence. 
"Sd^lS' " and jon... 

•x.rci.e. to demonetrate g»up dynamic and .en.ltivity 
of a group, ooal, stud.nu internaliw the difference 
between individual and group behavior and glean a 
baeic underetanding of what .eparate. affective from 
ineffective groups. 
8e*.ion 13. "ln.piration.- student, .har. pereonal experience. 

that had an influ.nce on them, ooal, Clarification 
of what make, a pereon a pereon. 
8e..ion 14. "What thi. did or did not do for me." Evaluation of 
the 13 meeting, from both a pereonal and global point 
of view. A queetionnaire will be adainietered to 
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provide soim comparability of raaponaaa. 

Seal ions 15 Individual confarancea with group laadaka to diaeuaa 

and 16 

whara tha atudant ia at aa a paraon. 

TWO of tha group laadara ara doctoral atudanta or advancad 
nastar'a atudanta in Admin iatrativa Sciancaa. TWO training 
aaaaiona bafora tha firat group maating ara hald for tha laadara. 

1. Tha thruat of tha firat training aaaaion ia communication 
akilla and tha intarparaonal praaanti 

2. Tha aacond training aaaaion diacuaaaa taat intarpra- 
tationa uaing tha aforamantionad inatrumanta. 

In addition to tha two training aaaaiona « tha group laadara 
maat onca %raaXly with tha couraa facilitatora to diaeuaa that 
waa1c*a aaaaion. 
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CONFLUENT BDUCATIMN MODEL FOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 

Dr. Phyllis Kinnison Lowe 
Profeiior of Homt Economic! Education 

The confluent education model for college instruction is the 
result of some ten years of experience and experimentation at 
Purdue University in the Home Economics Section of the Department 
of Education, it is baaed on the premise that since education 
is a continuing process and college courses are often planned 
to build on one another, restrictions imposed by arbitrary 
course boundaries can be removed at least in part even in 
traditional schedules. TO put it differently, there can and 
should be confluence (the coming together) of related college 
courses within the tame level (e.g., undergraduate) and between 
levels (graduate and undergraduate). Therefore, the confluent 
education model in home economics education at Purdue University 
embodies seven courses, Ed. 304H, Ed. 450, Ed. 451, Ed. 454, 
Ed. 590, Ed. 656, and Ed. 69S, four of which are at the under- 
graduate level and three which are graduate courses. All seven 
courses focue on a common ultimate product - the high school pupil 
to be taught in the public schools - and on a common intermediary 
product - the teacher of these pupils. Consequently, the encom- 
passing strategy for the model is a spiral one beginning with 
context followed by input, process, product, feedback, and back 
to context again. Humanistic, diagnostic and performance based 
classroom techniques were developed and refined to incorporate 
affective as well as cognitive dimensions to the model. 

Figure 1 below shows the course components of the model. 
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The«e should be diicuased simultaneously since that is th® vay 
the model operates in reality, but to help the reader comprehend 
the parts, these components will be discussed separately and the 
figure can be used as a reference point to show their interreU- 
tionshipe. 



Univrersity 
& Local 
Communities 



590 



695 



\ 1 

^450 . 



304" 



454 



656 



Figure 1. confluent Bducation Model 
for Instruction 

Ed. 304H, 450, and 451 are team planned as methods, principle., 
and organization of teaching respectively provide for contextual 
■equerca. They are hoiiaontally team taught to utilize this 
sequence as the college students progress through the professional 
s'tmester. Ed. 304 utilizes practical experiences based on concerns 
and feelings rather than exclusively cognitive goals. Critical 
teaching skills are taught, analyzed, practiced, and diagnosed 
via small clinic groups composed of peers and via micro-teaching 
episodes of at least three per student. Ed. 450 focuses on 
planning components, organization strategies, and evaluation 
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techniques laced with individualized inatructional packagea all 
o£ which are esaential to the Ed. 304 practical experiences. 
Ed. 451 provides an integrating function context-wise as it draws 
upon the other two courses in its emphasis on program planning* 
community outreach and legislation affecting the vocational home 
economics teacher. Together, all three courses flow into Ed. 
454 # supervised student teaching, and provide the vehicles for some 
of the observational activities for supervision interns enrolled 
in Ed. 656 and Ed. 695. 

Ed. 454 is structured in three parts, the pre-student teaching 
experiences, off-campus student teaching, and post student 
teaching analysis and diagnosis. It is one point of confluence 
for all seven courses in the model. Like Ed. 304, 450, and 451 
it has affective as well as cognitive objectives as it employs 
group-on-group observation and critiqueing with penetrating 
examinations of teaching performance skills as well as affective 
results. During the pre-student teaching phase, small groups of 
high school pupils are taught a short lesson by the prospective 
student teacher. These lessons are video taped by the college 
instructor and a supervision intern. The student teacher, college 
instructor, and intern then review the tape together, critique 
the performance, diagnose the strengths and liabilities and make 
plans for reteaching the lesson to a different group of high 
school pupils. Then the lesson is retaught, critiqued and 
diagnosed again by the same individually The prospective student 
teacher is assigned to a qualified supervising teacher in an off- 
campus high school for the student teaching phase. Again Ed, 
494 serves the graduate student supervision intern as she 
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accompanies the college superviaor on visiti to the cooperating 
school and participates in all contacts with the student teachers 
to whom she is assigned during the student teaching period as 
well as the post student teaching analysis and diagnosis. 

Ed. 590 refers to a summer program where prospective student 
teachers engage in an internship with a variety of educational 
programs for disadvantaged learners. This is planned to precede 
the professional semester when the other four undergraduate 
courses in the model are taught. Here the college student gains 
first hand experience in working directly with learners who are 
in special educational programs because they have been identified 
as disadvantaged learners. This could mean that these pupils 
have learning disabilities, physical disabilities, or have psy- 
chological problems or come from lower economics levels any one 
or combination of which could have produced learning problems in 
the regular classroom. This internship experience feeds into 
the succeeding couries in the model. 

Ed. 656 and Ed. 695 are designed to provide graduate students 
with intern experiences in supervision at several educational 
levels and settings. Ed. 656 examines supervision from the 
college teacher edue«ition vantage point and from the high school 
supervising teacher level for the most part. As the undergraduate 
students are developing teaching expertise in their particular 
courses, it is clear that Ed. 454 is made to order for a super- 
vision intern to progress through observation, participation and 
supervised supervision. As these interns are developing such 
expertise in supervision, the undergraduates gain additional help 
and individual attention from the graduate intern during all three 
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phaiM of Ed. 454. Ed. 695 has a broader bait aa it alma toward 
intarnahip axperiencoa in curriculum and auparviaion at avary 
•ducational level. A 695 internahip apreada and flowa into all 
of the other aix couraaa in the model aa well aa auparviaion and 
curriculum experiencea baaed at the univeraity, atate department 
of public inatruction, public aohoola and local communitiea in 
general. 

During a aemeater approximately aeven college inatructora, 
20 graduate atudenta, and 50 undergraduate atudenta participate 
in activitiea provided through the confluent education model for 
inatruction. From formal and informal efforta to evaluate the 
model « there ia general conaenaua that inatructora and atudenta 
alike have poaitive feelinga about it. All agree they work hard, 
but almoat without exception, they add that the learning gained 
ia well vrorth the effort. Data collected indicate aome reduction 
in anxiety of atudent teachera during the atudent teaching phaae, 
more poaitive aelf concepta than when they atarted, gaina in 
cognitive learning, and more effectiveneaa in individualizing the 
teaching at the aacondary level aa well aa at the college level. 
A great deal more data and carefully deaigned experimental reaearch 
are needed to further perfect the model. 
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NEW LEARNING TECHNIQUES FOR 
THE RECOGNITION OP INSECT GROUPS 

Dr. w. P. Mccafi:e:rty 
Asiiitant Profuior of Entomolog/ 

With approximately one million %^rld apaciea to contend with> 
acquiring the ability to recognize the major and important 
groupinga of insecta and their asaociated biologiea ia more impor- 
tant than ever aa part of the education and training of today'a 
studenta of entomology and peat management. Thua, Entomology 
507 (introduction to Syatematic Entomology) remaina an important 
required courae for all of Purdue 'a Entomology majora, along with 
being a deairable elective for many Agriculture and NOn-Agriculture 
atudenta. 

Having been involved in teaching ayatematic entomology at 
three major univenitiea in the U.S. including Purdue, and alao 
being aware of the approach generally used in teaching thia aubjtot, 
I can atate with confidence that new and more efficient inatruc- 
tional methoda muat be developed. Thia concluaion ia baaed on the 
following obaervationat Pirat, the identification of the majority 
of the groupa of inaecta ia difficult and dependent on taxonomic 
keyi (a aeriea of alternative attributea muat be interpreted 
exactly and in aequence) . Xeya, even on the textbook level, are 
highly technical in terminology, often ambiguoua, and are generally 
intended for apecialiata aince they may lack clarification and 
adequate accompanying figurea. It haa become a cliche that 
'keya are written by people who don't need them for people who 
can't uae them.' Secondly, a vaat amount of time expenditure 
ia now required by the average atudent to gain only the minimum 
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foundation of knowUdge. And third, th«re is often a lack of 
immediate relevancy for the student and eo lack of desired stimu- 
lation for learning* 

I firmly believe that teaching efficiency, student comprehen- 
sion and retention of subject matter, and relevancy can be increased 
immensely via the incorporation of certain new teaching techniques. 

Although, several new methods are planned in order to renovate 
this course as a whole, one special laboratory innovation requires 
special funding in order to be developed. I propose to develop 
a visual aid program for the interpretive diagnosis of insect 
groupe, usable by both the beginning and advanced student. Such 
a system will be based on 2 x 2 color transparencies which will 
serve as characterisation descriptors and supplement simplified 
keys. Then the student must choose an alternative situation when 
learning to identify specimens, an indexed slide can be readily 
retrieved for reference. Individual students will have a slide 
reference collection and a portable, self-illuminated 6X viewer 
at his lab desk. Such slides would also be available for vail 
projection and class discussion. 

This system is expected to reduce the time required for 
i'^dtial identification by at least two-thirds. Morphological 
and adjectival vocabulary are visually represented, and the 
entire process of identification becomes a more direct, purposeful 
experience, therefore increasing retention considerably, ulti- 
mately when fully developed and tested this system could lead 
to the identification of any insect by means of simple visual 
ae<3uity; and video Upe-oomputer interfacing is not unrealistic. 
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Th0 microfiche system (which is somewhat similar to the 
system proposed) being developed in certain medi6*al schools 
(e.g. Ohio State University) in relation to tissue and organ 
identification has been extremely successful and has contri- 
buted significantly to the reduction of a four year medical pro- 
gram to a three year program. 

The system I propose is much more complex in development 
than might be surmised. Natch and correlation beti^en a real 
biological specimen and an image of such (on a microscopic 
level especially) has been historically limited by color and depth 
of perception* two factors which are critical to insect identi- 
fication. Line drawings and black and white photographs are often 
difficult to relate to the real specimen, and all photographs 
lack needed depth precept ion to some degree. Z plan on using 
a technique which will provide the best of both color photography 
and drawing in the illustrative aid material. Thus the system 
is different and expected to be more proficient than any similar 
program in existence. 

color photography will be accomplished via an M-5 Wild dis- 
secting microscope fitted with a monocular head# double iris 
diaphragm, special illuminators # camera attachment, and an 
adequate 35mm single reflect camera. Color photographs will 
be developed and enlarged on flat mat paper. These will be 
color retouched by a scientific illustrator to add three dimen- 
sionality, and realism, and to highlight the key subareas which 
the student must locate. These will then be arranged in comparison 
sequences and rephotographed as reference color transparencies. 

ERIC 
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Th« process is obviously tedious one, but the end result 
is well worth the means. Because of the time involvement, the 
complete incorporation of the system will take several years. 
However, there will be a significant number of reference slides 
available by the 1974-75 school year if the program can be 
initiated soon. Initial target areas will include those most 
troublesome areas of existing keys that the students will be 
using. 

The basic M-5 microscope is presently available to me and a 
scientific illustrator works under my direction, i will need to 
purchase, however, photographic equipment including camera and 
attachments, some illustrative materials, and index slide boxes 
and viewers for the studenta. 
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SOIL SCIENCE STUDY CENTER 

Dr. W. W. McFea 
Professor of Agronomy 

Instruction in Soil Sci«nc« it non-traditional in two major 
raspactst handling large nuitibers of studanti in amall diaoussion 
groups and raplacamant of convantional laboratory and ona laotura 
with audio- tutorial instruction in a soil study cantar. 

The study cantar has 24 booths equippad with tape players 
and slide projectors. There is a large amount (approximately 
100 linear feet) of bench space used for display and/or exercises 
involving descriptive material or wet laboratory type materials. 
The tape lesson, accompanying slides, detailed learning objectives, 
lesson outlines and the complete array of display materials are 
changed each week. The bulk of the course's information is presented 
in the study center where the student can listen, look, and do in a 
room surrounded with relevant materials. We attempt to mSka the 
study center a pleasant, friendly place where help is always 
available, and frequently offered even before it is requested. 
Students spend as little or as much time in the center as they 
desire. It is open and manned by a competent professor or graduate 
instructor 44 hours each week. 

Prior to each week's work one lecture-demonstration session 
is given where the new material is introduced or the previous 
week is concluded. Demonstrations suitable for large groups, 
pertinent movies and presentations, in addition to exoninations 
and administrative announcements are made in these sessions. 

Following completion of each week, students meet is scheduled, 
small-group discussions. These groups of 11 or lass discuss the 
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mfterial with an initructor for 50 minutaa and ara givan 
informal, oral queationa. m thaaa groupa avaryona ia known 
by tha inatructor and aach othar aftar a faw waaka auch that 
quaationa and diacuaaion flowa fraaly. Thia providaa rapid 
faad back on our affactivanaaa, rainforcanant of tha atudanta 
naw knowladga, and axparianoa for tha atudant varbaliiing hia 
idaaa« 

Our ayatam ia axpanaiva in manpowar, aquipmant, and anthuaiaaa. 
Tt takaa a lot of aach, but wa faal it ia affactiva in knowladga 
tranamittad and in humanising tha taaching procaaa. Bach waak a 
atudant normally apanda ona pariod in a amall group (10-11), ona 
pariod in a ralativaly larga group (60) and approxiaataly 2 houra 
in indapandant atudy which includaa aoma ona-to-ona tutoring in 
tha atudy cantar. 

In addition to ita function in aarving approximataly 290 Soil 
Scianca (Agry 255) atudanta a aeroaatar tha Study Cantar ia a plaoa 
to raat a faw minutaa batwaan claaaaa in thia araa for pravioua 
atudanta and it providaa ona apot whara atudanta know thay can 
find aympathatic and eonpatant halp for problama ariaing in othar 
couraaa in aoila or ralatad araaa. 
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PERSONNEL RELATIONS 

Dr. Frederick McLimore 
Aseistant Professor of Management Education 

Having spent some fifteen plus years of his career in manage- 
ment with a large multi-national company, the instructor of this 
course realized the need to "build bridges** between higher edu- 
cation and industry. 

His mission upon returning to Purdue was to expose students 
and executives to each other in a classroom interfacing forum. 
The objective was to bring greater understanding about business 
into the classroom. 

Bach visiting executive is expected to have a copy of the 
textbook and discuss his business experience as it relates to 
topics assigned to the students. In each case, the students are 
supplied with the company's annual report beforehand so that 
they have a better overall understanding of the executive*! 
discussion. 

After the students hear the executive, there is a question 
and answer session. Then the students rate the talk (both written 
and orally) on a leadership grid, copies of these critiques are 
given to the visiting executives so that they may see how they 
rated. 

The course regularly attracts top officers of large companies 
that cover a broad range of industries. 

Visiting lecturers for this year are included in the enclosed 
syllabus. Presently chief executives are being scheduled six 
to nine months in advance of the actual classroom presentations. 
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in addition, itudtnts work on Priiontr Rehabilitation Projtotar 
tha Famala and Black in Managamantr Education o£ corpora ta 
Bxaeutivaai Drasa coda, ate. 

in ayamary, tha eouraa aaaka to bring "living proof" into tha 
claaaroom, which adda a naw dimanaion to tha atudant'a aducation. 
Tha baaic philoaophy U to try to kaap "tomorrow" within alght. 
Thafa whara tha atudant will ba upon laavlng tha claaaroon. 
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NSW TEACHING MODE IN AERONAUTICAL EN8INEERIN0 

Dr. Francis J. Marahall 
Profeaaor of Aeronaut lea and Astronaut lea 

Raeantly a new mode of teaching third year aeronautical 
engineering students at Purdue university has been introduced 
that has met with success on many levels. Primarily the studenU 
enjoy it and it is serving their educational needs both in im- 
mediate and long range. And it has affected the curriculum planning 
activities of the school. 

in essence, the course employing the new mode# integrates # 
in a rational way, the basic academic disciplines of aeronautical 
engineering with the objective of constructing an airplane to 
B»et a particular need which process # sometimes called design, 
is interpreted as intrinsic to all engineering. 

Now schools of engineering have always had courses in desi'in, 
a fairly generic termi connon ones using the handbook and experi- 
ence approach and/or considering the component # as opposed to the 
system. 

itowever it is only recently, with the advent of system and 
allied concepts, and more importantly, the advent of the computer 
that one could attempt to formulate the problem and the solution 
technique on a rational deterministic basis. In a sense, the 
existence of this idea, even without the existence of the neces- 
sary theory establishing it, has been the implicit argument for 
the teaching of engineering in a university. And it is noteworthy 
that undergraduates, individuals of ability with interest in 
engineering, have responded so readily. 
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The new mode of teaching evolved from a junior class in 
aeronautical engineering entitled "Applied Aerodynamics and 
Performance." The syllabus called for material in flight 
mechanics, aerodynamics, stability and control, and propulsion 
with some simple performance problem drawing upon the former to 
demonstrate the integration of the disciplines. Aerodynamics 
received the most attention in that the teaching of subsonic wing 
theory was relegated to the course. 

However, it was found that the degree of integration possible, 
in the original syllabus, was minor due to the constraints of a 
one semester course and the tendency was toward a survey, with 
the exception of aerodynamics, of the various pieces of knowledge 
required for the design of an aircraft with some relatively 
isolated performance problems. 

It was seen that the required element of integration could 
be attained in one semester if the computer were employed. With 
this idea, there rapidly followed ways to incorporate system 
concepts, optimization concepts, numerical techniques, finite 
element or influence coefficient techniques in aerodynamics and 
structures, and ultimately the notions of computer-aided, integrated 
or total design. 

The student, with a minimum background in programming but 
spurred by his interests in airplanes, was able to understand, 
and more importantly, to use these techniques. 

The specifics of the course, conducted in an open-end mode, 

aret 

1) A set of specifications (e.g. range and payload) for an 
•ircraft and an index of performance (e,g, o.O.C.) are 
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given to thm data. 

2) Each studant chooses a configuration (with volume constraint 
as given by the payload) in the context of a first step 

in an iteration process. 

3) Lectures are given on flight mechanics (cruise* climb* 
and take-off), aerodynamics (force and moment data with 
experiments as the source), stability and control 
(longitudinal static stability), propulsion (a "rubber- 
band** engine with jet thrust, engine weight, altitude, 
and specific fuel consumption correllatera) , weights 
(correlation of dry weights and payload) , structures 
(cantilever wing) and, air transportation (D.O.C. based 
upon fuel consuiqption) . Each area is defined as a dis- 
tinct body of knowledge as manifested in an academic 
discipline and/or a department in an aircraft company. 

4) A mathematical model, the set of equations with one or two 
free (or control or design) parameters and an index of 
performance to be optimized, is given to the class. 

5) Simple techniques for optimizing (e.g. direct search), 
for solving implicit equations, etc. for use with a 
computer are given. 

6) The student then creates his own program to optimize over 
the set of free parameters, given his own configuration 
as the first guess. He runs the program (with the very 
available help of a graduate assistant) to arrive as the 
first complete configuration, performance and optimum 
index of performance. 

ERIC 
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7) While the'itudent ii programming and running, mors 
material ia given on the input modulei, primarily 
aerodynamic! . 

8) The etudent then evaluates the reaulti of the firet run. 
Having performed all the steps, he is able to view the 
process as a whole, on the basis of this, he is then 
encouraged to note the faults and to develop the program 
with respect to increasing the accuracy of the inputs 
(e.g. dropping simplifying assumptions), increasing the 
number of free parameters (which necessitates revising 
his original configuration), iitqproving the accuracy of 
solution techniques, etc. 

At this point in the course, not surprisingly, the student 
(who has chosen aeronautical engineering primarily on the basis 
of his interest in airplanes) is able to proceed on his own at » 
very fast pace. 

The final exam consists of a final design report and an 
individual oral examination on the report. The grade is based, 
not upon the technological efficiency of the final design, but on 
the depth o^:" understanding of the inputs and the process. On* 
piece of evidence for this understanding is the presence of a 
novel element (e.g. an atypical configuration). 

The prime result of such a course for the student is that he 
has a good time. The material has met his interests. He is able 
to work, relatively unhampered by the constraints of spot-check 
homework problems and quizzes, in a creative atmosphere such that 
he can utilize his own individual talents within the overall 
o engineering structure. Also he now sees the need for taking further 
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coursM in aerodynamics # «i(.rueturts« propulsion* ttc* and is abl« 
to ptrform batter in these oourses* And he is being exposed to a 
vmrking mode# involving the computer, which will undoubtedly grow 
with time both in universities and industries. 

The existence of such a course has affected curriculum 
planning activities. It is now intended to offer this in the 
sophomore year with all members of the staff involved in the 
teaching. This will allow for specialists in one discipline to 
better understand other disciplines in the context of engineering 
objectives and engineering education. In addition to allowing for 
better communication, discussions as to what is fundamental or 
core material for a four year curriculum in aeronautical engi- 
neering are facilitated. 

It is believed that the introduction of this mode of teaching 
will result in a more efficient and healthy four-year curriculum 
designed for the student. 
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SELF-PACED INSTRUCTION IN 
EE 440 - TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 

Dr. 0. R. Mitchell 
Aiiistant Pro£«88or, Electrical Engineering 

Dr. J. c. Lindenlaub 
Profeesor, Electrical Engineering 

This ia a 4-credlit hour, senior elective course for 
Electrical Engineers which includes about three hours a week 
of laboratory work. Each student is given an option at the first 
class meeting of taking the course on a standard lecture-discussion 
format or taking a self-study version of tha course. 

In the self-study section, the course material is divided 
into a number of units, each with a short test. The student works 
through the units on his own or with the guidance of a proctor 
or student tutor. The grade is based upon the nuniber of units 
he successfully completes plus a special assignment of his own 
choosing. 

The laboratory portion of the course in identical under either 
the lecture or the self-study option. It is run on an open shop 
basis allowing the students to work when and as long as they wish. 
Formal written reports are not required, but the student is 
normally given an oral exam on each experiment. 

Details of Self -Study Option 

1. Course Bulletin Board - All announcements concerning 
the course are posted on this board. Students are 
responsible tOr checking this boards at least every 
48 hours. 

2. Tutor Sessions - Regular hours are scheduled when 
students can receive tutoring help or tai}€s unit 
tests. The tutoring center is in the same room 
•s the laboratory* 
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?i « Progress Reports - Students are requir«a 
to make a brief oral progress report on their 
■tudy activities at least once eSSry ?wo wSeJs. 

a?iin*'Jj!''i%^? "Z®' ""^^ -tudent 1. 

giv«n the following materials! 

a. instructional Objectives - a list of specific 
things the student should be able to do upon 
completing the unit. 



b. 



- Reading assignments in the text, 

.SSdTo'f'tSrJSi:: '"^^^ p'^*'^-™- ^-^^i 



tmS^i!?' 1/ problems that will help 

^o??f!^!2*^i"? ^^J*'* material. Problems are nSt 
lhil nl?.t * °^ solutions is kept so 

that students can check their work. 

^' tSfJ^wS?!*," ^^^'^"Ponding sections of other 
texts which are on reserve in the library. 



Sample Test - Allows students to see depth 
?he "ii?^ • ""^ ^ ^^^^"^ 9""^ 



m^ke ■ " ^^^V" ■ ^"^^ ^•"t the student must not 
make any conceptual errors. There is no penalty for 

JSSS •^•^ "^^^l times! Siny IIU 

!Jn5fii eligibility for taking a unit test, the 
student must design and turn in a set of problems »n<9 

*' llltH ^•'•^ on th» nuiKbet of unit. 

t^n ^ili^L"^ laboratory work. Th« bonu. aMimMnt 
can raise the grade by on* letter if it is of the 

project, a term paper, development of a atudy unit, 
development of a lecture-demon.tration. doino aSudint 

mi^sjui."' " ""'^ the atSdy i;;?r 

Dat^^la o£ Laboratn j Y Operation 
The lab i> identical for eelf-.tudy and lecture group., it i. 
run on an open lab ba.i. In that .tud.nt. can work vih.n and a. Ion? 
ErJc P^*"*' Inatruotor. need not b. pre.ent when .tud.nt. ar. 
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doing thair labi* but they are preeent at acheduled timea 
during the week ao that atudenta can work at timea when an 
inatructor ia preaent ia they chooae. 

Each atudent ia aaaigned to one of the lab inatructora* 
Uaually the atudent ia given a 15-minute oral exam on each 
experiment which determinea hia lab grade. Moat laboratory 
experimenta have a detailed write-up, equipment liata, and an 
audio caaaette tape which lead the atudent through the experiment. 
Later experimenta are more open-ended and allow the atudent to 
work on problema uaing hia own inaight aolution. 
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AN EXCliiLTJ^N^ >im*UR12 FOR PS It 
COMPUTER SCIENCE, PLATO, AND KNOWLEDGE LBVBIS 

nr. Kenneth L. Modes itt 
Ass is I ant Professor of Mathematics 
Fort Wayne Campus 

A Personalized System of Instruction (PSI) and its variants 
have been utilized recently in many different areas of higher 
education. The advantages of this mode of instruction are 
numerous and significant, particularly to the student. He ot 
shes 

1. formulates or is given a set of performance objectives 

2. is self-paced and self-tutored through the course with many 
available resources (peers, instructors, books, films, computers, 
ets.) 

3. is evaluated by demonstrating mastery of the objectives at 

a pre-defined competence for each educational goal level. This 
mode of evaluation is in contrast to the normal mode of grading 
on relative class ranking. Perhaps one of the most notable 
attributes of the PSI is its fairness to the students t they know 
where they are going, how to get there, and how to know when they* 
arrived. 

Many computer soience courses are particularly amenable to 
PSI. The translation and synthesis level objectives are easy 
to define. Attaining by the student himself, i.e., did the 
program executive properly under the given constraints? 

Moreover, computer science courses enjoy the advantage of 
being more likely to have resource materials which lend themselves 
to self-paced instruction. For example, computer-assisted 
instruction can be an integral part of a PSI course (9). 

. Experience has shown that PSI within a computer science frame- 
work is an especially valuable asset when compared to using PSI 
in other courses. Much of the computer science material is at 
the synthesis level in the cognitive domian. Whereas, at the 
early stages at least, other courses emphasize the application 
level, or at most some analysis. Bloom's taxonon^ of educational 
goals (2,3) indicates that sythesis is a higher-order skill than 
the other two levels. 
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But thii demand for acquiring a high-order skill in computer 
science courses is partially mitigated by the novelty of 
working with a computer. This tool is enhanced even more when 
encased in a standard conversational terminal or a PLAOX) student 
terminal. 

The phenomenal popularity of computers of all shapes and sizes 
i« well-known in many (most?) areas of endeavor, from art to 
zoology. Thus it comes as no surprise that computers are widely 
used in education. 

computers have been used more or less efficiently while operating 
in a batch mode by millions of students over the years. The batch 
mode of operation is akin to writing down instructions for a passive 
and not very bright assistant in, say, a physics lab. Then one 
tells the assistant to go perform the experiment indicated. The 
assistant returns— anytime from 30 minutes to a day later—only 
to say you misspelled a word in your list of instructions. The 
frustrations of batch mode computer operation becomes evident 
with this analogy. This is particularly true when the frustrations 
are encountered often, as they will be by students. 

How much more sensible to watch the experiment being performed 
when you have immediate control over the procedure 1 A time- 
shared (simultaneous, independent execution of programs by 
multiple users) or mini-comouter system offers this flexi- 
bility. The former alternative is often preferred as the 
variety of possible experiments is much greater— the computer 
is larger, faster, more cost-effective, and offers more resources. 
Now the user can:prepare an experiment (procedure) a little at 
a time, have obvious form and spelling errors pointed out 
immediately, direct the computer to execute the ) partial) 
procedure, be immediately informed of the results, and if 
incorrect, go back to modify the procedure, if the results 
are correct, then the procedure construction process is repeated 
for a new section of the problem. And ^11 of thU activity can 
occur while the person is seated at the time-shared coi^puter 
relationship* 
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Bo the computer as a tool for •ducation la well eatabliahed* 
But more Importantly for PSI« the wide-spread appearance on 
the market of time-shared and mini-computer systems has given 
the student a new and very significant flexibility. She can 
work when she is motivated and the instantaneous response is 
an excellent reimforcement. several students enjoy utilizing 
the machine during the "graveyard" shift from mid-night to 
8t00 a.m.— even peer tutors would be hard pressed to be 
responsive at those hours 1 Tine-shared computer systems are 
excellent self-pacing tools for students involved in constructing 
procedures . 

But what about a far larger class of people? Not all students 
will be involved in procedure construction. Do computers have 
anything to offer them? Again* the answer is affirmative. 
Computers (utilized in a batch mode) have been popular for 
many years in courses where large amounts of calculation and/or 
data are involved. In these areas# e.g.# social sciences* 
number ical mathematics* business* and medicine* students have 
relied on and continue to relied on and continue to reply on 
programs which perform specified manipulations. However* these 
programs* so-called "canned" or library programs* were not written 
by the student. So computers are indeed of use to the non- 
programming student. Educators can readily ascertain the avail- 
ability of library programs for their field. Batch-executed 
student runs can then form a flexible integral part of a P8Z 
course* as computer centers are usually open most hours of the 
day and night. 

Is there an equivalent of the programmer-oriented* multi- 
purpose* rapid response* many user computer system for the 
non-programmer type of student? Yes* very definitely. This 
problem is addressed by people interested in computer-aided- 
instruction (CAI)(7)* computer-managed-instruction (6)* computer- 
managed learning systems (5)* and other. One of the most 
promising such efforts is a project of the computer-based 
Education Research Laboratory at the University of Illinois 
undetf the dirtotion of Don Pitsear. PlATO:;^rog rammed Logio for 
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for Automatic Teaching Op«ration-ii an int«ractiv« time-sharad 
computer system to which are currently attached 500 terminals, 
and which expects to handle 1000 terminals by 1975 (1,8). 

The memory component of PIATO currently holds about 3000 
"lessons" in 80 or so different subject areas (see Appendix A). 
The lessons vary widely in style, reflecting the ability of their 
authors (students, as well as faculty) to incorporate many different 
types of knowledge and pedagogy. Some lessons are text-based and 
little more than expensive programmed-instruction manuals. The 
better lessons actively involve the studenti make a diagnosis, 
construct a figure, translate a sentence, steer a car, make a game 
move, carry out an experiment, point to the proper bone. The lessons 
can be as simple or complex, as long or short, as the author wishes. 
Text and graphics (static and dynamic) display features and a 
keyboard are part of all terminals. Options for touch panels, 
microfiche displays, and audio output are also available. 

The potential for PIATO in a PSI environment is considerable. 
PLATO lessons are resources which are readily available whenever a 
student wishes, if desired, the instructor can keep track of a 
student's progress with PLATO. The instructor can compose her own 
lesson (if the ones available are not sufficient or satisfactory) 
at the very same terminal on which her students take lessons. 
ThiM device also is a remarkable motivator. The natural curiosity 
of the student can be well utilized with PLATO. PLATO could conceiv- 
ably go a long way toward solving the problem of notivation which 
apparently plagues PSI (4) . 
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A SEMI-SELF PACED COURSE IN 
PLANT LAYOUT AND FACILITIES DESIGN 

Dr. Colin L. Moodie 
Profeisor of Induitrial Bnglnaering 

Introduction 

Th« purpois of thii coursa is (and haa always been) to acquaint 
Industrial Engineering students with the currently used design 
techniques and methodology for industrial manufacturing systems 
design as they relate to production and associated facilities 
location and controlled movement of production materials. While 
the main thrust of the course lies within the realm of industrial 
manufacturing, analogies are given, where possible, to non- 
manufacturing systems, as in hospitals. 

Traditionally this course has had a lecture orientation with 
a laboratory period during which students worked on a plant lay* 
out design project. An attempt was made to have the ItoturM 
coincide with design project progress but this was not always 
successful. The course has been changed so that it is now 
completely built around the design project. 

The course has been divided into five segments, called modules, 
which are presented in a semi, self-paced format. Lecture periods 
are used only rarely and then only for written tests or enrichment 
lectures. The design project has been designed so the course 
educational objectives are realised by doing the projects. 

Course Structure 

The goal sought is for the students to learn about plant 
layout and materials handling as they work on their project* Bach 

o 
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module is a nearly self contained instructional unit which guides 
the student through selected readings and project assignments. 
Each module has a time limit which may hm exceeded only with a 
severe grade reduction penalty; however, early completion is 
encouraged so that work on the next module may begin. An exami- 
nation based on the contents of each module, is given when it is 
completed. 

Thff project group (usually 4 students) is the basic learning 
unit in IE 484. The group works on the project together and this 
tends to aid individual learning of the material. ^ members 
of a group are responsible for knowing abc ^t all facets of their 
project. The test given at the time of module completion (part 
oral, part written) assumes this. The group makes the oral pre- 
sentation together, with the instructor and the t.A. as listeners. 
As previously mentioned, completion of modules prior to their 
due date is possible, and even encouraged, it is possible to 
complete th course several weeks before the official end of the 
semester; however, last semester's experience indicated that most 
students were not inclined to do this. 

The five modules and their time limits are as follows i 



Module 


#1 


Product Analysis for Plant Layout 


3 


weeks 


Module 


#2 


Preliminary Layout Design 


3 


weeks 


Module 


#3 


Layout of Non-processing Areas 


3 


weeks 


Module 


#4 


Finalizing the Layout 


3 


weeks 


Module #5 


Presenting the Layout & cost Analysis 


2 


weeks 



Except for the first three lectures, the lecture period is 
used only occasionally. At these special times enrichment lectures 
art presented by qualified invited speakers wHoraiscuss certain 
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aspect! of plant layout and materials handling. The project groups 
are expected to meet their scheduled laboratory periods. Specific 
problems are ironed out at that time and the instructors will 
depend on student attendance so that general information on 
special lectures can be disseminated. Hie IE 484 staff is available 
to answer questions during their posted office hours # the unused 
lecture hour time, the scheduled lab periods, and other times by 
appointment. If a group has a question on a specific aspect of 
their project or certain concepts of pl'*:>.nt layout determined from 
their readings, the entire group is encouraged to approach the 
instructor to learn the answer. 

Some Teaching Aids Used 

A series of computer programs is available for the students 
to analyze their data and aid in their design decision making. 
These programs allow a degree of studer*: interaction and have a 
number of options so that the students are afforded some degrees 
of freedom in their designs. 

The project work is graded at the end of each module and each 
project group is given the opportunity of correcting certain aspects 
of their work to improve their grade. The corrected material is 
given the same grade as it would have obtained if done properly 
the first time. The goal here is to afford the students the 
opportunity to make a mistake (a learning process) with no grade 
penalty. 

Future Worked Planned for Course Improvement 

It is planned to build up a library of cassettes tapes on 
various aspects of plant layout and facilities design which will 
highlight certain Important, but sometimes difficult to understand 
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(or appreciate), part, of the plant de.ign. ohe upe cai.ettr. 
machine available allow, the incluaion of viaual (35 nm .lidei) 
a. well a. audio information. 
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SELF PACED COURSE IN 
ADVANCED PRODUCTION CONTROL 

Dr. Colin L. Noodle 
Profeisor of Industrial Engineer ing 

Introduction 

The educational objective of this course is to acquaint the 
student with modern quantitative, computer oriented models used 
to control discrete part production in a manufacturing environment. 
This course has been offered for over 15 years and has always been 
given in the lecture format. The course has now been converted 
to the self-paced, mastery format, it is felt by both students 
and instructor that an improvement has been made. The course 
student critiques have, in general, indicated that the students 
might have worked a little harder under the new system, but they 
enjoyed it, and they learned more. 

Course Structure 

The course material has been divided into eight integ.*ated, 
heirarchical modules which facilitate self study. Each module 
has a given time limit, usually the equivalent of five or six 
lecture periods, during which it must be completed, if the 
student exceeds this limit grade penalties will be rendered, 
when the module has been completed the student brings it to the 
instructor or TA during the posted office hours, or at any other 
time by appoincment. The problems to be worked out with each 
module are checked, and if completed properly, the student is 
given a written quiz covering the material of the module and 
specifically concerned with the educational objectives of the 
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module (Which are lUted in the inetructional material). qui. 
require. 20-25 minute., if pa..ed eat i. factor ily the .tudent i. 
given the reading material and problem. ...ociated with the next 
module. The proce.. of working on and completing module, and 
talcing quize. i. repeated until eight module, have been completed. 
It i. po..ible, with extra effort on the .tudenf. part, to complete 
the couree a number of week, prior to the official end of the 
semester. 

The eight module, and their time limit, are a. follow.! 
Module Time 

Equivalent 

1 Porecaeting the Production Quantity 6 

2 Maeter Scheduling 3 

3 Introduction to Requirement. Planning 6 

4 Dynamic Lot Quantities g 

5 Order Quantitie. for Batch Production 5 

^SjJlfUii"? & Sequencing Order Quantities 
Through Production Facilities 6 

7 Production Control of Ae.embly 

operation. ^ 

8 Network Model, for Reeource Balancing 6 
some Teach ing Aid« tTaod 

As previously indicated the lecture period has little use 
in the self-paced format of ie 579, however, lectures are 
available to the student through an extensive collection of 
cassette tapes which have been made for this course. The student 
can also get an individual lecture on a certain aspect of the 
course by merely coming to the inetructor. office. Before 
beginning a module the .tudent can utilise a eae.ette, along with 
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a written listening gu1ri<^ on which he can make notes as he listens* 
which introduces him to the material to be covered in the module 
and links it with material covered in preceding modules. There 
are also cassettes available which will help a student to better 
understand certain mathematical models which he will encounter 
as he works through a module. The goal of these tapes is to 
"nurse** a student through an example which utilizes the mathe- 
matical model. These cassettes are usually of the programmed 
•top type so that the audio will stop at certain points in the 
discussion so that the student can work on the problem. He can 
restart the audio by pushing the appropriate button on the tape 
machine. 

A number of computer programs are available on the Purdue tine 
•hare system to aid the student to solve large problems as well 
as to acquaint him with the types of computer software available 
to control industrial discrete part production. The student can 
write some software to solve some problems. 

Future Work Planned for course Improvement 

Since the topical area of this course is so broad and since 
interests and backgrounds and objectives of students will differ 
it is planned to develop some additional course modules which can 
be taken in lieu of the others. It is planned to specify 5 or 6 
modules as basic to the course and allow the student to select 
2 or 3 modules from several others in order to complete the 
requirements of the course. 
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"MUSIC AND HISTORY" 

Or. Gordon Mork 
Associate Professor of History 

and 

Mrs. Caryl Eckstein 
Music Supervisor, Radio Station WBAA 

WBAA produced and aired a fifteen week series of programs 
titled "Music and History" in the spring semester of 1973. The 
programs were designed and broadcast in conjunction with the 
course History 204. "Introduction to Western Civilization) The 
Modern World," taught by Gordon R. Mork, Associate Professor 
of History. 

The. impetus for the series was Professor Mork's desire to 
give his students a "general flavor of the times" by integrating 
slides of art and architecture and recordings of music with his 
lectures. As his class periods did not allow enough time for 
listening to records, he suggested the project to WBAA. Professor 
Mork and Mrs. Caryl Eckstein, WBAA music supervisor, worked to- 
gether to produce a general survey of music, placed in its 
historical context. 

Constitutions and speeches are historical documents, 
but so are symphonies and concerti. Each one-hour segment includes 
a brief historical commentary and several selections of music 
representative of the period then under study in the lecture and 
discussion parts of the course. For example, the first program 
includes a Gregorian Chant and music from the court of Henry VIII 
of England to i ovide another avenue of insight into medieval and 
Renaissance Europe, ivhen we are studying the Napoleonic era, one 
entire program is devoted to Beethoven's Third Symphony. To par- 
allel our discussions of the twentieth century, the program uses 
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works by George G rshwin and Dimitri Shostakovich. Brief dupli- 
cated program notes are provided the students so that they have 
easy access to the spelling of the proper names and the titles of 
individual works. 

Examinations in History 204 are based on both long and short 
essays. S-.udents are given the option of choosing exam questions 
which do not deal with the musical program, yet many choose to 
answer questions on the program, discussing such matters as the 
structure of society revealed in Mozart's opera. The Marriaaii 
of Figaro . 

In cooperation with the Measurement and Research Center, 
several surveys have been run on the student response to the 
program. During the Spring Term 1973, telephone and in-class 
surveys indicated that approximately one fourth of the class ' 
listened any given week. The significance of such data is not 
easy to access. Professor Derry, Measurement and Research, con- 
cluded that such a fraction would "seem higher than most experts 
would guess as an expected number of listeners". Two surveys 
during fall semester, 1973, indicated students were modestly 
positive when asked if the program was a "valuable supplement 
to the course". Based on this data, on responses on examinations, 
and on individual comments by students, we can conclude that a . 
majority of students neglect to listen to the radio program 
when given the option to do so. A significant majority, however, 
respond favorably and even enthusiastically, if we believe 
what we say about "individualizing instruction", therefore, 
"Music and History" provides a valuable approach to one aspect 
of western civilization, m addition, it provides radio pro- 
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graiiunlng to the community quite consistent with the mission 
of public and educational radio. 

The individual programs were designed to supplement weekly 
lecture material by Professor Nork and were broadcast in co<- 
ordination with the class schedule. Each program was aired 
twice a week in the spring semes tei^ and taped copies of the 
programs were made available at the Audio-Visual Center. 
Additionally > the programs were self-contained « making them 
meaningful to the general listeners as well as students 
enrolled in History 204. 

A survey of class members conducted by the Measurement 
and Research Center indicated 22-2496 of the class were 
regular listeners* a high percentage for an optional assign- 
ment of this type. Letters and telephone calls from WBAA 
listeners also indicated an appreciation for the series. 

On the basis of this success > the programs were revised 
for the fall semester and broadcast again on a twice weekly 
basis* with the new programs also made available through 
the Audio- Visual Center. 

This series has been a valuable addition to WBAA's 
broadcast schedule, providing a contribution to both University 
instructional activity and public radio. 
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A CONTEXTUAL PERSONALIZED APPROACH TO THERMODYNAMICS 

Dr. James 0. Mullen 
Associate professor of Physics 

A new approach was tried in teaching Physics 515 (Thermodynamics). 
The course was organized about a aeries of projects (5), which were 
designed to help students put their stuOies in a specific context 
and avoid the sense of fragmentation which some students have 
when working isolated homework problems. 

Students were graded on the basis of their project reports 
and a final report summarizing each student's assessment of what 
he personally got from the course. Student participation was 
enhanced by presentations of specific aspects of each project, 
with students being given enough advanced notice to avoid em- 
barrassment. Also* several demonstrations and visits to some of 
the physics research labs were done to enhance student motivation 
and try to give students a deeper sense of the relevance to 
their studies. 

On one of the projects, I invited interested students to do 
some associated lab work and a paper was written on our studies 
which is to be published in the American Journal of Physics. The 
two students involved in this activity, the laboratory and research 
experience, was very valuable and they found the process of pub- 
lishing a paper a memorable experience. One said in his final 
report, "The experience of the lab environment and aspects of 
publishing a paper is something I will not forget." 

In general, the students gave very favorable impressions of 
the course in their final reports. Some sample comments follows 
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Bob Brown: 

"I think the project approach went a long way towarde re- 
ducing feelings of fragmentation. The fact most of the aspects 
of each project tied these concepts together gave one a sense 
of accomplishment, in a way, it gives you a feeling of being 
able to duplicate in a small way what you should be able to do 
when there is no one around to tell you the answers." 
Jerry Rank ins 

"I think I will retain the ideas I learned in this course 
longer than I would have by simply working out various homework 
problems, in that I feel that each project was like an episode of 
life and that one surely remembers episodes longer and more vividly 
than scattered unrelated thoughts." 
Mark Newlint 

"The course was, of course, more personal than the more con- 
ventional course, i enjoyed the learning more as I was freer to 
study what l thought interesting and was not as confined to a set 
deadline, i felt more relaxed in thermodynamics and have a much 
greater interest." 

"The closer rapport with fellow students and professor was 
especially good. By semester's end, i felt that I knew them and 
had not just sat in a room with a group of strangers. I especially 
liked the increased interaction with the professor." 
Paul Rag 1 in I 

"I believe I learned as much following this approach of 
teaching as I would have from the standard lecture method. 
Knowing there are no tests is a pleasant change, but i do not think 
that would effect my grade, performance, or attitude. Therefore, 
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tht advantagt to thii type of class for m« was the atmosphere 
created in the classroom. Thermodynamics has been the first course 
I have taken at Purdue where i have become acquainted with the 
other students as well as the professor. Thus my desire to try 
to contribute to the class discussion or to at least be prepared 
to participate was greatly enhanced, i also believe this increased 
my interest in, and hence, my ease in learning and understanding 
the material covered. 
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THE COLOR TELEVISION SYSTEM AS A CASE STUDY LABORATORY 

6. W. Neudack 
Asaociate Profeisor of Electrical Engineering 

The "case study" technique has been effectively used in a 
number of disciplines such as law* medicine and engineering. 
In law and engineering these case studies have traditionally 
been "paper" studies of actual events* programs* or products. 
A case study laboratory and the use of a commercially available 
system are both nontraditional to electrical engineering. 

The color television system incorporates almost all of the 
. areas within electrical engineering in its design and operation* 
This is the main reason that it was chosen as a laboratory case 
study in engineering. Another reason is that it has unquestioned 
usage and importance in our society and is therefore relevant to 
each student. Additionally* it is a topic that electrixal engi- 
neering students would liXe to understand more fully but we teaoh 
no courses dealing directly with television systems. 

The purpose of the course was to illustrate by example "how 
and why" a sophisticated commercial electronic system works and 
how this is related to all their previous instruction. A secondary 
but important aspect %#as for them to be able to design certain 
parts within the system. The objective was to give students a 
working knowledge of the system and at the same time illustrate the 
theoretical and practical aspects of a given system. This was 
to be done with the system as a whole as well as with an in-depth 
s1;udy of some individual circuits. 

Q A secondary objective was to have the student learn about the 
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system by "doing." That is. by physically tracing the video 
signal through the system he would discover for himself how 
various parts of the set function and how they w«e constructed. 
It ha. been shown by several studies that experience based learning 
provides longer retention and depth of understanding. 

TO accomplish this interaction beU-een the theory and a com- 
mercial system, a. grant was obtained from a well-known manufacturer 
for 6, all solid state, color TV sets and sufficient money fbr 
equipment and supplies to initiate the laboratory. Due to the 
delicate and sophisticated nature of color TV and the many lethal 
voltages (up to 23.000 volt.) it was decided to develop the course 
material first. At a later date it would be decided if any .elf- 
paced or audio tutorial instruction, etc.. could be applied. 
Therefore, we were concerned with the course material and with 
the pedagogical techniques, not with the application of educational 
technology. 

The first exerciee i. to obtain a working knowledge of color 
television from a system point of view, i.s., how each "box" 
processes the signal and how the boxes are tied together. The 
radio frequency tuner, oscillator-mixer, automatic frequency 
control and other circuits comprise the first set of boxes. 

Since no experience in television can be assumed, an extensive 
set of pre-laboratory material ;nust be read by the student. This 
material is mainly on the theory of television, a full understanding 
and appreciation for the theory depends upon the student recalling 
the concepts presented in other electrical engineering courses, 
i.e., reinforced learning. The TV set is turned to a channel and 
a good oscilloscope is used to view the demodulated composite 
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wave£orm which includes the synchronization pulses and video 
waveform. The second set of boxes is the 1-f amplifiers and the 
video detector. The student finds the "box" on the circuit diagram 
and then finals the part on the back of the TV set. With an oscillo- 
scope, he can view the incoming and outgoing waveform to see what 
function each "box" has had on the signal, in each case he has 
probably studied the individual boxes in one or two different 
theory courses but not as a practical system. The signal is then 
traced from the input to the audio speaker through the various 
detectors and amplifiers; thereby a good example of r-f, 1-F, 
low levels and power amplifiers. At the same time AM and FM 
detection are illustrate'!. The video amplifier is an excellent 
example of a broad ban ystem amplifying the signal before being 
applied to the cathode ray tube. 

The digital part of the iiystem is traced from the synchroni- 
zation pulses (horizontal, vertical, and equalization) of the 
composite waveform to the generation and formation of waveforms 
which drive the deflection system of the color picture tube, 
saw-tooth generators and synchronization are illustrated. The 
color matrix and phase sensitive modulation scheme is particularly 
interesting and sophisticated. The theory of interlaced scanning 
and the frequency interleaving of the black and white with the 
color signal are good examples of system design, i.e., the "why" 
of the system. « 

This signal tracing also requires the student to learn how 
to use a good oscilloscope in a number of different modes, thereby 
reinforcing his previous laboratory experience. 

Other experiments have been devised to consider each specific 
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box of th« system in mors detail, the "hov/" each box 

function!. The topic is first presented in a general sense with 
several examples of typical designs. Then, the TV in question 
ia examined and many questions are asked the student about this 
particuUr circuit. These questions can be answered theoretically 
or by making measuremenu with an oocilloscope. 

Without going into all the detail associated with the experi- 
ments, we have been able to tie the theory of communication systems « 
electronic design, digital circuits, linear circuits, etc. into 
one commercial system. This enables the student to have specific 
and concrete examples of how most of his electrical engineering 
background can be used to solve engineering problems, it is a 
good mixture of theory and experiment in the case study of a 
particular system design. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL-ACADEMIC COURSE 
IN HIGH TEMPERATURE MATERIAIS 

Dr. John F. Radavich 
Aasociate Professor of Materials Engineering 

In the Fall of 1973 the high temperature materials course was 
offered to eleven students in the School of Materials Engineering. 
The emphasis of the laboratory effort was on the current problems 
of production and use of powdered high temperature materials. 
Various forms of these high temperature materials forms were 
obatained through the courtesy of Teledyne, Kelsey-Hayes Co.« 
Wyman-Gordon Co,, and General Electric Co. 

Students were divided into small groups and each research 
project undertaken was related to each other and to the general 
better understanding of this new materials technology. The 
research projects were carried out using the most modern equipment 
such as scanning electron microscopes, X-ray chemical analysers* 
and X-ray diffraction equipment. 

The cost of film, solutions, and other necessary supplies was 
borne by mini grants of $400 each from Teledyne, Indland steel, 
and Climax-Molybdenum Co. 

On December 10, 1973 a Student-Industry seminar was held in 
the school of Materials Engineering and the students presented 
their findings. Thirty-six representatives from twenty-two 
companies were in attendance, and the areas involved ranged from 
Arizona to Massachusetts. The seminar was highly successful and 
the proceedings of the seminar are being compiled into a bo\md 
form for distribution to the attending companies and other interested 
partlM • 
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Enclosed are letters of acceptance of such an inetructional 
activity. It is hoped that that this type of activity can be 
a yearly event for Purdue and Industry. 

Generally, an academic course presentation involves lectures 
dealing with the theory and a laboratory may be associated with 
the lecture material, in thj case of some material courses 
where only simple systems are involved, the theory and material 
behavior can be adequately explained. However, when systems 
become complex as is the case of high temperature materials, 
frequently the theory of the material behavior does not r-^^ee with 
its engineering behavior. The engineering requirements and tech- 
nology in the high temperature material area in industry is rap- 
idly changing and often long lags are encountered before pertinent 
subject matter is available and taught in University classes. 

The unique situation of being involved with industry in their 
development of high temperature materiaU and to have first hand 
experience in their behavior under different engineering appli- 
cations affords an excellent opportunity to develop an academic 
course in this area which incorporates up-to-date theory, pro- 
duction practices, and end uses of such materials. Participation 
with industry in materials programs offers unusual opportunities 
to obtain the latest materials which can be used for academic 
laboratory projects. The results from such student projects are 
of great interest to industry. 

By using current high temperature materials furnished by 
industry for student research, many unusual positive benefits 
are obtained} 

1. The student becomes involved with the most currtnt materials 
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and his research is thus original and valuable to industry. 

2. The student is better able to evaluate the known theory 

to the actual behavior of the materials under different engineering 
conditions. 

3. The student is asked to write a report which incorporates 
his research results to previous knowledge about his material* 
Such reports are then made available to industry. 

4. Because the materials were furnished by industry* the 
results of the research are followed closely by industry — thus 
greater interactions between industry and university are achieved. 

5. The student effort is accepted on a professional level 
by industry which promotes confidence and professional standing 
within the student. 

6. Quality student effort promotes confidence by industry 
in the department involved and has resulted in seed or min-funds 
which opens the door for greater involvement with industry. 

7. The student projects offer opportunities for student pub- 
lications in professional magazines and for oral presentations 

in University sponsored Student- Indus try seminars to all interested 
industries* 
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Languagt Training for the Retarded t A Videotape Series 

Or. M. Irene Stephens 
Attdiology and tipeeoh Soienoea 

Recent linguietio descriptions of developing language, as 
well as Piagetian research in cognitive development, and well- 
implemented behavior modification programs have given us newer 
ways of enhancing language skills in the retarded. This series 
of six videotapes shows the teacher/aide/volunteer a variety 
of ways of improving language in the retarded individual. 

The first two videotapes explain some necessary linguistic 
terms and trace stages in the normal development of language. 
The remaining four treat individual and group procedures in 
detail. Por instance, a question/answer conversion drill with 
the choral response from a siseablo group is shown. Two exam- 
ples of '*sohosri" and how their responses wars shaped toward 
appropriateness is displayed. A wide variety of institutions 
in Indiana are included, ranging from the choir of a multi- 
service big-city school in Gary to a small, young pre-sohool 
group at ''First Chance" in Paoli. 

The tapes have been utilised in a number of ways. Some 
Association for Retarded Children groups have shown 2 per day 
for a three-day inservioe workshop. University faculty (e.g. 
Butler, Ball State, Indiana University) have chosen part or all 
of the series for a section on atypical language. The series 
was recently chosen to be included in the Multimedia Theatre at 
the National and international conventions of the Council for 
Exceptional Children. 
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Although the tapes can stand alone, there is a pamphlet of 
iiritten materials which may acoompany the tapes* 

These tapes, then, exemplify how heterogeneous the retarded 
population is and what choice of techniques now exists for en- 
hancing and modifying their language behaviors. 
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AN OPEN lABORATORY IN FLUID MECHANICS 

Professor H. Doyls Thompson 
School of Nech«nical Engineering 

1. CONCEPT AND DESCRIPTION 

The "open laboratory" was initiated at the beginning of the 
Spring Semester, 1973, in the basic undergraduate Fluid Mechanics 
course (ME 310) in the School of Mechanical Engineering. 

The basic objectives of the ME 310 laboratory are motivation 
and instruction. Since this is the first exposure for most 
students to the fundamentals of fluid mechanics, the motivational 
aspect is perhaps the most vital. 

The concept of the open laboratory is extremely simple t 
Each experiment consists of a written outline and student notes* 
Ihese materials are supplemented by both a set of 35mm slides 
which emphasize the basic fluid mechanics principles to be 
studied and illustrate the steps to be followed, and a tape 
cassette which describes the procedure. The student chooses 
his time to perform the laboratory experiment (within the one 
or two week time period that it is assigned). After completing 
the experuuent, a second set of slides and taped explanation pro- 
vides an immediate critique, and re-emphasis on the fundamental 
concepts demonstrated by the experiment. 

To date thirteen different fluid mechanics experiments have 
been prepared for use in the open laboratory. Others are being 
developed and will be interchanged from semester to semester. 
The experiments in the current library aret 
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Exp. 

fisL. Title 



1. Introduction to the Laboratory 

2. Plow Patterna 

3. Reynolds Experiment 
4* Rotating Flow 

5. Momentum Study: porce on an Elbow 

7* w!i Measurements: wind Tunnel Calibration 

7. Velocity Profile in an Air Pipe '-•^^-oration 

8. Momentum study: Draining of TTank 
3. Modeling and Dynamic Similarity* 

10. Pipe Friction* 

11. Boundary-Layer Study* 

12. pressure Distribution on a Circular Cylinder* 

13. compressible Plow* ^"cuxar cylinder* 

*TVo week experiments. 

The instruction portion of each laboratory experiment consieu 
of from 10 to 40 35mm slides (mostly color slides) and an audio 
taped set of instructions. The length of the instruction tape, 
varies from 8 to 20 minutes. 

The critique portion of the experiment consists of a series 
of slides of an acceptable report showing the data, the calcula- 
tion., graphs, charts, answers to specific question, posed a. 
part of the inetructions, and other relevant information. The 
critique slides are 4 to 18 in number and the taped discussion 
varies from 5 to 20 minutes. 

Experience has shown that two copies of the instruction and 
critique materials are adequate for the 100 to 150 student, in 
the claas each semester. A third copy i. kept a. a .pare. 
II. RESOURCES 

1) Faculty 

The development time for the open laboratory ha. been Prof. 
Thompeon'. time (officially at 20% for two .eme.ter.) plu. Hh 
time (two k time TA'. for two .eme.ter.). 
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Under the open laboratory arrangement the grading of lab 
reports and other administrative chores are easily handled by the 
lab instructor on duty« so that no time outside the lab is re- 
quired. The actual faculty load for administration of the 
laboratory is probably very comparable to that under the previous* 
more conventional laboratory. The taped instructions and critiques 
have made the use of TA's practical for a large part of the report 
grading and laboratory instructor assistance. 

The laboratory was actually open as indicated be low t 

Lab Open 

Semester (hours /week) course Enrollment 

spring 1973 38 108 

Pall 1973 49 157 

Spring 1974 42 76 

2) Funds 

The direct cost of initiating the open lab has been primarily 
the audio-visual equipment and film processing. The consoles 
were found in the basement of the ME building (discarded from « 
previous unsuccessful attempt at a similar undertaking) and re- 
painted. Slide projectors « tape recorders « carrousels « blank 
tapes and photographic processing and supplies have totaled about 
$2*500.00 to date. Additional funds have been spent to update 
and repair old equipment* make new experimental equipment* and 
for general laboratory improvements. These are expenses that 
would have been necessary under any system and are not peculiar 
to the open lab. 

3) Equipment and Space 

The laboratory equipment consists oft 

two low speed wind tunnels 
three Reynolds flow tanks 
two water flow pipes 
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two air flow pipes 
one smoke tunnel 



one compressible flow vacuum pump, ichlieren mt-n 

Th« oixn lab ha. ra.ulted in a much mor. .ffeotive u.. of 
limlt.d laboratory ,pac. and equipment, and make, it pc.lbl. for 
each atudent to individually u.. each piece of laboratory «p,lp. 
ment. m the pa.t, experiment, were performed in team, of three 
to five .tudenu because of equipment limitation.. There ha. been 
no inereaee in the number of pi^-es of equipnent required, the 
equipment U .imply used more efficiently, and more inten.ively. 

The laboratory .pace iuelf now eerve. a multipurpoee of a 
laboratory. . ,tudy room, and to a .mall extent a computational 
center since four HP-SS calculator, are made available for .tudent 
u.e on a continuou. ba^U in the open laboratory arrangement. 
III. Evaluation 

The open laboratory provides the following positive contri- 
butions to learning that were not being provided under the con- 
ventional laboratory arrangement, 

1) Increased motivation, 

2) immediate feedback of reports in the form of the critique 
slides and audio tape, 

3) The opportunity for each student to perform each experiment 
instead of having to work in teams of 3 to 5 students, 

4) The opportunity for a motivated student to spend additional 
time making measurements or investigating related ideas. 

5) The consistent instruction in correct principles of data 
collection, evaluation, and presentation. 
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To evaluate the effeetivenesi of the open laboratory a 
questionnaire was distributed at the end of both the Spring 1973 
and Fall 1973 semesters. Except for one or two questions the 
questionnaires were identical « and the compiled results from the 
two semesters were very similar in every respect. A total of 
140 students responded to the questionnaire of 265 enrolled. The 
responses were unsigned and voluntary. A composite summary of 
the response to the questions relating to motivation and learning 
is given below. 

Questions and results relating to motivation . 

Do you like doing each experiment at you convenience rather 
than meeting in a regularly established laboratory period each 
week? 

10096 

Yes 140/140 No 0/140 

DO you like the open lab approach, with audio-visual 
instruction, better than the conventional laboratories you have 
experienced? 

9696 

Yes 134/140 No 6/140 

Questions and results relating to increased learning . 

DO you feel the open lab is an improvement from the educational 
point of view. That is# do you feel you learned more this semester 
310 lab than you would have if the lab had been conducted on a 
conventional" basis? 

87% 

Yes 122/140 No 18/140 
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Do you feel the laboratory experience helped you on the exams? 
Yae 50/140 no 90/140 

DO you feel you learned more by performing each axperiment 
on you own initiative rather than with a group of other atudents? 

7396 

Yea 102/140 No 38/140 

Are the laboratory ina true t ion tapea and a 1 idea explicit 
•nough? 

80% 

Yea 112/140 no 28/140 

Do you think the instructions specified too much, and that 
you should be left to figure out more on yowr own? 

Yes 8/140 NO 132/140 

Are the laboratory critique tapes and slides explicit enough? 

92% 

Yas 129/140 • NO 11/140 

Do you feel the critique is valuable? 

Yea 123/140 No 17/140 

IV. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

TO help explain procedurea and reaults a fictitious charactar 
Ployd Fluids was created. Floyd haa been through the course many 
times but still pulls an occasional boner. 

As a aide issue, a number of former MB 310 atudents have 
chosen fluid mechanica related projects with the express purpose 
of developing naw and variad experimenta for the open laboratory. 
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INTEGRATED CIRCUIT FABRICATION LABORATORY 

Dr. Hannis w. Thompson 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 

The School of Electrical Engineering offers a 3-credit, one 
semester course in integrated circuit fabrication as a dual-level, 
graduate/undergraduate course. The students attend one hour of 
lecture per week and work in the laboratory under constant super- 
vision for two, two-hour periods each week. The course stresses 
actual hands-on fabrication of integrated circuits in thick film, 
thin film, and silicon monolithic form. During the course of a 
semester, the student completes the fabrication and evaluation 
of circuits in each of the above forms. He thus knows thoroughly 
not only the theoretical aspects of device/circuit fabrication, 
but also the practical procedures and limitations. He also has 
used every major fabrication/testing facility found in the modern 
integrated circuit manufacturer's facility. The first hand know- 
ledge and capability gained in this course gives the students a 
strong competitive advantage in the job market; industry eagerly 
seeks after these students with expertise in both the theoretical 
and practical aspects of circuit design and fabrication. 

The course also introduces and affirms the idea of keeping a 
good engineering notebook. All work carried on in the laboratory 
— including procedural details and failure post-mortems — is 
documentdd in the lab notebook. The carbon sheets from the write-up 
of each laboratory period are turned in to the professor in charge 
for evaluation and comments. The student reviews the comments 
and uses the results to help improve his record-keeping tbility. 
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Th« objective of tu. notebook keeping i. th.t the .tud.nt l.«n. 
to keep o pMoi.e, written record of hie laboratory experienoee 
and that he will be ,ble to make use of thi. record at a later 
tin... Moat atudent. keep their notebook, for future u.e, and .o». 
have mad. immediate uae of them in getting a circuit fabrication 
facility operational immediately after graduation. 
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OFF*NETW0RK TELBVISIOM PR06RAMMINQ — 
"ONE STEP BEYOND" 

Jamei J. Wagner 
coordinator, Televiiion Network Relatione 

Robert Tliomas* formerly vice chancellor for communications 
for the state University of New York has compared new and inno- 
vative technological change in the field of education to the 
beginnings of the agricultural technological revolution. He 
states # "The fundamental problem in both instances is the basi- 
cally conservative constituency with which the innovators had to 
work . . .on the one hand self-employed farmers free to pursue 
their own ways without interference and deeply conservative and 
resistant to change; on the other hand, tenured faculty members 
relatively free to pursue their own ways, and again, conservative 
and resistant to change. Neither group was likely to embrace 
technology warmly# yet gradually over a period of time a techno- 
logical revolution in agriculture did in fact take place. The 
fruits of that revolution have resulted in greatly improved 
products at lower production cost por unit." 

In retrospect* one might draw a parallel to Dr. Thomas' 
statement in reviewing the development of the Indiana Higher 
Education Telecommunications System (IKETS). 

I am reminded of the technologi.cal changes which have come 
about in educationitl and instructionsil television over the past 
15 years here in Indiana. The nation's first and only experimint 
in airborne television was headquartered at Purdue in the late 
1950's and early 1960's. The Midwest Program for Airborne 
Tsltviiion Instruction (NPATI) was an exptrimtnt of magnitude 
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requiring a great amount of coordination to maximize inatructional 
television utilization in schools covering approximately a 300 
mile radius from a point in central Indiana, 

Then, shortly after the early 1960 's, technology again 
changed the pattern with the development of smaller, more portable, 
video tape recorders. Now, tapes could be used in classrooms 
at the discretion of the teacher, and, as a time asset, could 
be replayed many times if needed. This process allowed for 
more flexible and individualized programming by television. 

It was during this early 1960 period of time that Purdue 
Univeristy linked each of its regional campuses to the Lafayette 
cawrjus via a microwave closed circuit television network, so that 
seminars, conferences and credit course activities could be 
participated in mutally among the several campuses. The Indiana 
University campus at Bloomington, Indiana was incorporated in the 
same experiment; and, for example, engineers and astronomers at 
the respective campuses participated in "Radio Astronomy" utilising 
mutual instruction, some of the needs of these two groups were 
required by the demands of the rapidly generating space program. 

In the late 1960's, the Indiana state legislature approved 
funds to not only link Indiana University at Bloomington with 
Purdue's campuses, but to further interconnect all st?te supported 
institutions of higher education. So, it is now possible to 
telecast simultaneously, live or prerecorded programming, credit 
and non-credit, to as many as 13 locations within Indiana via 
the closed circuit network now known as IHETB. 

The 13 locations in Indiana are rather well distributed 
geographically and certainly serve the more populated areas o£ 
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our state quite well. Howeveti a few of the more sparsely popu- 
lated areas of Indiana are not, as of this date, served by the 
IHETS microwave television interconnect. In an effort to extend 
programming currently on the IHETS network, during the 1974 
spring semester, Purdue University is involved in an innovative 
and somewhat exemplary attempt to involve off-network locations 
in its progranming for the first time. 

Crane Naval Ammunition Depot is located approximately 25 
miles southwest of Bloomington, Indiana. They have a large 
contingent of engineers and technologists involved in electronics 
research and manufacturing. Because of their rather isolated 
location^ they have elected to participate in a Purdue Electrical 
Engineering 504 course by video tape. The course is for credit 
and the video tapes are mailed to the Crane, Indiana installation 
each week. Conversations between students and instructor are 
conducted by telephone after the students have viewed the video 
tape replays of the classroom activities previously conducted 
and recorded at the Lafayette campus. 

Another example of off-network television activities during 
the 1974 spring semester has involved sending video tapes of the 
t*harmacy Seminar Series to Jasper, Versailles and Richmond, Indiana. 
Nearly 2,000 Indiana pharmacists participate in each seminar, of 
which it is estimated 5^8% are off-network participants permitting 
their involvement without requiring more than about a 25 mile 
drive from their homes. The off-network participants, profes- 
sionally speaking, are vitally interested in their own continuing 
education requirements as are the metropolitan groups and, via 
the described off-network process, Purdue University is serving 
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a largar audienca beyond the bounda of the network than ever 
before. 

A third off-network activity Involvee Coluiribue, Indiana. 
Purdue engineering eoursea are being recorded on televieion 
caasettea and are uaed aa part of a graduate engineering program 
at Cummins Diesel Company in that community. 

These examples of the innovated process of off-network 
programming have proven successful, in fact, the Indiana University 
Law School has now expressed an interest in off-network coordina- 
tion of programming for legal prof ess i.onals in these same outlying 
locations. 

As Dr. Thomas implied in his remarks, utilization of new 
technology is a slow process to implement both for the producing 
agent as well as the participant-user, if the requirements 
demanded by professional continuing education can be better met 
by this "one step beyond" process by combining ihetb and coordi- 
nated off-network programming, universities can more totally 
serve the educational needs of the State's constituency. This 
certainly represents an acceptance of technological change and 
innovation for the user as well as the producer groups, via 
television, Indiana has truly gone "one step beyond." 
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PACED SPANISH 

Linda Walgrten 
Graduate Aaaiatant 
Department of Modern Languages 

Paced Spanish was developed in 1972-73 under the direction 
of W. Flint Smith with the collaboration of Linda Walgreen 
and Jean Maull Kellie. A self-paced, contingency management 
system of instruction for the beginning levels i Paced Spanish 
attempts to more effectively meet individual needs of students 
with differing attitudes i motivational and aptitudes for language 
learning* 

The goals of the two-semester beginning sequence in Spanish 
are to provide students withs 

1* an understanding of the fundamental grammatical 
structures of the Spanish language i 

2. knowledge of basic vocabulary i 

3. an introduction to tht methods and techniques of 
reading I 

4. a background in Latin American and Spanish cultures* 

A four-skills approach is eroployedi that is to sayi with emphasis 
on listeningi speakingi readingi and writing. A series of tutorial 
tapes developed at Purdue i called AutoSpan* and the text Bea inning 
Spanish! A Cultural Approach by Armitage and Meiden from the basis 
of the beginning courses. 

Paced Spanish! An Overview 

Paced Spanish seeks to fulfill the goals stated above in a 
manner which allows students a greater opportunity to achieve 
their potential than in the traditional courses. Based on the 
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principles of mastery learning, Paced Spanish permits students 
to proceed through the course at their own pace, mastering each 
unit's objectives before continuing to the next unit. Students 
are tested when they have completed the requisite activities and 
feel they are prepared to be evaluated, a mastery level of 75-80% 
is required on all evaluations > students who fail to achieve the 
minimum level of performance complete remedial activities and tak« 
alternate forms of the quiz or examination with impunity until they 
demonstrate mastery of the material. The program is designed, 
however, to frequently monitor the student's progress through a 
unit and maximize his possiblitities of succeeding on evaluations. 
For example, the student employs each unit's structures and vocabu- 
lary conversationally in a classroom "interaction" with several • 
other students and the instructor before taking the quiz. Also, 
his written homework is checked in an additional attempt to clarify 
possible misconceptions and ensure the student's mastery of the 
material. 

The Tutorial and Testing Center, staffed approximately 40 hours 
per week by teaching assistants, is an integral part of the Paced 
Spanish program. There students receive personal tutorial assistance 
and take all evaluations, with immediate feedback on performance 
provided. The Center's extensive hours give students considerable 
flexibility in organizing their study time. 

A second source of flexibility in Paced Spanish is the class 
attendance policy. Three class periods and one laboratory session 
are scheduled weekly. Although attendance is strongly encouraged 
for most students, the assiduous, well-organized student may find 
it necessary to attend only two classes per week in ordtr to 
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coroplate the required activities* 

A system of bonus points rewards the student for superior 
achievement on evaluations and for homework preparation beyond 
the Q0% minimum required to take quizzes. The bonus points help 
raise exam grades once the student has reached the mastery level. 
Pinal course grades are contingent upon the student's perfomance 
on examinations; successful completion of the course results in 
a grade of A or B. If a student fails to complete the course* he 
is assigned a grade of Incomplete and may continue working during 
the subsequent semester. 

Research and Possible Outcomes 

Results of extensive research currently being carried out on 
the achievement and attitudes of Paced Spanish students are not 
yet available. From data gathered during the 1972-73 pilot study 
and information revealed on attitude questionnaires* however* the 
following possible outcomes of pa^ed Spanish are indicated! 
1. A successful experience in Paced Spanish promotes more 
positive attitudes toward language learning* expecially 
among those students who are fulfilling the language 
requirement. The increased probability of earning an 
A or B and the opportunity to be evaluated on the basis 
of level cf acnievement, regardless of time limitations* 
are considered by students to be positive incentives* 
2* Students who complete Paced Spanish will be better pre- 
pared for subsequent courses in the language than students 
taught under the traditional system of instruction* Hie 
7S-8094 mastery requirement in Paced Spanish assures students 

id a high level of competency* 
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3. Paced Spanish studenta develop cooperation in their 
learning aa contraated with competition. They aeek 
aasiatance from fellow atudenta and no longer view the 
instructor aa the aole aource o£ knowledge. 
Judging from these indications and the aubjective reactiona 
of studenta and ina true tors, Paced Spaniah aeems to be a viable 
alternative to the traditional beginning level aequence of 
Spaniah inatruction at Purdue Univeraity. 
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THE "JURY SYSTEM" IN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
AS A NON-TRADITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITY 

T. D. Walker 
Associate Professor of Landscape Architecture 

This Instructional methodology Is used at the end« or occa- 
sionally at the conclusion of Intermediate phases, of assigned 
problems to provide the student with a learning experience simu- 
lating an appearance before a corporate board of directors or 
school board of trustees as many professionals do when they 
present their work for acceptance* Such a methodology provides 
the student an opportunity to develop his verbal expertise, poise 
and self-confidence prior to the real experience. The faculty 
and his peers act as the jury to provide him with constructive 
criticism for self -Improvement. This methodology Is highly 
Individualized, time consuming, and becomes difficult to use 
with large student nuiribers. 
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A MODIFIED PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION- LECTURE 
COURSE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Dr. Phillip c. Wankat 
Aasociate Profasaor of Chemical Bnginaaring 

A modifiad personalized ina true t ion- lecture format waa 
developed for chE 558, Separation Proceesea.^ Thia format 
utilizes the ideaa of maatery learning and peraonalized inatruc- 
tion in a lecture courae with aet dates for all quizzee. Thia 
format utilizea some of the good features of both techniques 
while avoiding aome of the common pitfalla. 

The courae which i wished to alter was chemical Engineering 
558-623, Separationa Processes. This course has been taught aa 
a combined aenior elective (chE 558) and a graduate atudent 
elective course (ChE 623) for the past aeveral years. The 
atudenta in the claas are a very heterogeneous group with a wide 
variety of backgrounda , grade point averages and career objectives. 
Some of the beat Ph.D. students and aeniora in the bottom quarter 
of their claaa take thia course at the same time. Additional 
problems which had to be conaidered were a Tueaday-Thura day- 
Saturday class schedule, severe competition fbr the senior's time 
in required courses, and frequent abaences of seniors on inter- 
view trips. The material covered in the course includes a review 
of baaic undergraduate separations techniques, a more advanced 
study of multicomponent aeparationa auch aa diatillation, abaorp- 
tion, and extraction, and an introduction to chromatography. A 
good textbook covering most of this material in a faahion acceptable 
to the i.istruetor ia available,^ 

o 
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In the Fall 1971 semester 1 taught this course for the first 
time using a standard lecture format, considerable difficulty 
was encountered in hitting the proper level for lectures, home- 
work problems and tests. Usually the unhappy medium of a level 
too low for the graduate students and too high for the undergra- 
duates was acheived. m addition, it was difficult to prevent 
the students from procrastinating on the course work without 
requiring busy work, with two examinations there was considerable 
cramming and test anxiety. Heavy reliance on lectures made it 
difficult for students to make up material they missed. Because 
of these difficulties and a strong feeling that educational goals 
had suffered, I decided to develop a better method for this course 
based in part on the personalised instruction and mastery learning 
approaches . 

Personalized instruction seemed to be a good technique for 
solving many of the problems encountered in teaching chl 558-623, 
but it was felt that large numbers of drops and incompletes would 
be unsatisfactory in a senior elective course. In addition, it 
would be very desireable to be able to add new material without 
considerable revision. To satisfy these objectives I decided 
to design a course which used personalized instruction concepts 
but still had some of the structure of a lecture course. 

The course structure that was devised uses a formal schedule 
of lectures, quizes and makeup quizes. A one week rotation was 
found to fit the Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday class schedule. 
During any given week, the student was allowed complete freedom 
to control his own progress. However, once a week he was required 
to take a quiz on the new material covered that week, in essence, 
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the acceptable rate of progress through the course has been 
scheduled and one of the degrees of freedom of standard personalized 
instruction has been removed. The second change was that a regu- 
larly scj,9duled lecture was given once a week. This lecture 
was used either to present new material not in the textbook or 
to concisely cover the major points of the assignment. 

To show how this method works the course structure will be 
outlined in detail. The course content was divided into one week 
segments (3 periods per week). Except for the first week of the 
semester, new material was first introduced on Tuesday when the 
study guide for the next week was handed out. On Thursday a 
lecture ever the new material was given. Saturdays were reserved 
for makeup quizzes. On Tuesday a short discussion was held, any 
questions were answered, and then the first mastery quiz over the 
material was given. Students were strongly encouraged to study 
on their own since only a portion of the weekly assignment was 
covered in the lecture. 

A present grade of 85% was required to pass each quiz. Students 
failing Tuesday's quiz were required to take the makeup quiz and 
to turn in a set of homework problems on Saturday. Students who 
passe 1 Tuesday's quiz were not required to do the homework. Students 
were allowed t' look at their quizzes, but they were not returned 
since they were reused the next time the course was taught. 

Students were not required to attend class on Tuesday or 
Thursday, but they were required to attend class on Saturday if 
they needed to makeup any quizzes. Anyone skipping a Tuesday 
quiz had to do the homework and take the makeup on Saturday. 

The study guides handed out each week used the following format. 
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The week's schedule and • required reading assignment were 
given. After this was an annotated bibliography of supplemental 
readings for students who wanted to dig deeper or who wanted a 
bibliography for future reference. Then the important ideas to 
be obtained from the assignment were given in very general terms 
followed by a list of specific behavioral objectives. The 
students were toM that all quizes would be designed to test for 
satisfaction of these objectives. The final part of the study 
guide was a series of homework problems with certain problems 
designated to be handed in on Saturday by students failing 
Tuesday's quiz. Most of the reading assignments and approximately 
one quarter of the problems were from the text by King.^ Additional 
reading was occasionally required from other texts or from three 
programmed instruction handouts prepared by the instructor. 

The use of short quizzes was not applicable in two sections 
of the course where fairly long problems had to be solved. In 
these sections the usual pattern was adjusted by use of take-home 
quizzes instead of short quizzes. Unsatisfactory work on the 
take-home quizzes was returned to the students and they wye re- 
quired to redo the quiz. 

The original format was satis rnctory except for the grading 
system. The grading system was revised for the Fall 1973 semester 
and has been revised again for the Pall 1974 semester. This latter 
scheme is expected to be satisfactory, upon pauing all quizies 
and the two take-home quizzes the student has a minimum grade o£ 
C. This grade is unaffected by the number of quizzes that had 
to be repeated. The student can elect to keep this grade or he 
can try for a B or an A. A B will require one of the following 
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while an A will require two of the following) 1. completion of 
a self-paced (no lectures) module on chromatography, 2. Solution 
of a fairly difficult computer problem* or 3. Obtaining an 85 or 
better on the optional final. Partial credit will be allowed on 
parts 2 and 3. This scheme allows the student to contract for 
his grade and acheive any grade he desires if he is willing to 
spend sufficient time. 

The course has bA«n taught using this format twice. In my 
opinion the students learned the material much more thoroughly 
and had a better attitude towards it than the students in the 
standard lecture course. This opinion was strengthened by in- 
formal conversations and by having three volunteers take the final 
examination used in the lecture course. Without any additional 
study each volunteer scored considerably better relative to the 
average on the lecture course final than he had on his own final 
examination. 

A total of 63 undergraduates and 13 graduate students have 
taken the course in the modified format. There were nc incompletes 
and only one drop which occurred the fourth week of the semester. 
Student course ratings have been very high and were higher than 
my ratings in lecture courses. The majority of the students felt 
that the work load was about right although a few of the poorer 
students felt it was excessive. Informally* over 85% of the 
students indicated they would be happy to take a similiar course 
again. 

The course lectures serve to structure the rate of progress 
in the course. They are also a very convenient method of intro- 
ducing new material or material not in the textbook. Important 
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point! can be emphaiiztd and feedback from the etudente can be 
obtained. The lecturee also eerve ae a crutch to help etudente 
can be obtained. The lecturee aleo eerve ae a crutch to help 
student wean themselvee from over dependence on the instructor* 
Attendance at the lectures was excellent. 

Thie format greatly reduced teet anxiety and cramming. Some 
accommodation to pereonal intereets and individual learning ratee 
can be made, it wae relatively eaey for etudente to make up eections 
they mieeed while on interview trips, in addition, no expensive 
equipment or epecial roome are required and claee eise ie relatively 
unimportant. 

Setting up the couree was extremely time coneuming (eetimated 
at 30 houre per week) . The eecond time through the couree it 
took considerably leee time, but etill took eomewhat more time 
than a atandard lecture couree. Thie additional time appeare to 
be juetified because of the increaeed etudent interest and 
learning. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN ANATOMICAL 
AND MECHANICAL ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTION 

Dr. carol J. Widul* 
and 

Dr. Gladys E. Oarratt 
D«partm«nt of Phyaical Education for Woman 

Studanta entaring a courae bring a divaraity of akilla and 
knowladgaa from paat axpariencea and hava varying facility for 
procaaaing and aaaimilating new information, indivdual diffarancas 
ara particularly avidant among Purdue Univeraity atendanta enrolled 
In PEW 320# "Analyaia of Human Motion/' one of the core couraea in 
the movement aciencea major. The courae content aaaumea previoua 
work in grosa muacle anatomy aa well aa a knowledge of algebra* 
trigonometry and elementary mechanica. The deaireable background 
preparation for the courae may have been acquired in a variety of 
waya and at different atagea of the atudent'a academic career. 
Prerequiflite couraea may have been taken in high school* at Purdue 
or at other colleges and univeraitiea. And each atudent retaina 
a different amount of information from theae previoua experiences. 

Over the yeara# various methoda have been tried to order to 
meet the needs and intereat of each atudent in the courae. In 
the aecond aemeater of the 1971-72 academic year# a viaual-audio- 
tutorial (VAT) minicourae approach to the courae waa initiated. 
The approach included computer aaaiated inatruction (CAI) for 
preaenting aome of the course content. 

The VAT minicourse experiences are patterned after Or. Samuel 
Poatlethwait'a audio-tutorial approach to learning. To aaaiat 
in meeting the neads of PEW 320 atudenta# each minicourae liats 
the prerequiaite knowledgea and akilla required for aucceaaful 
completion of the experience. If the atudent doea not meet the 
minimum level of competency on the prerequiaitas* the atudent la 
referred to one or more aourcea for review} to another minioouraa# 
to a particular raferancaf to a review aaction included within 
the particular minicov.rae. Sttudenta ma/ take as lohg aa neeeasary 
to complete the minicourse. Those who are in need of review will 
obviously take longer than those who are not* 
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IHSTRUCTIONAL SYSTBNS APPROACH 
TO THE TBACHIMO OF 
FUNDAMBNTALS OF 8PBBCH COMMUNICATION 

Raymona 8. Wilkaa 
Asiiittnt Prof •■■or of Comniunicttion 
Coorainator of FunaaiMnttl^ of Spatch Coomunication 

Fort Wayn« Campus 



In Fabruary of 1974 tha firat unit of a twalva unit ayata* 
for Funaamantala of Spaach Conrouni cation waa implamantaa in tha 
COMRunication 114 eouraa on tha Fort Weyna Canpua. ilia ayatam 
iiaa baan aaa ignaa to ovareona aona of tha major problama in 
taaching a larga multi-aaction communication eouraa in %#hich 
atuaant oral parformanea ana avaluation racaivaa primary amphaaia. 
Spacifically tha ayatam attanqpta tot 

1. Clarify eouraa objactivaa for both atuaanta 
ana faculty. 

2. Proviaa cooraination ana conaiatancy among tha 
varioua aactiona of tha multi-aaction eouraa. 

3. Praaant matarial in auch a way that innaaiata 
faaabaek ia avai labia to tha atuaant ana oooh- 
patanca la obtainaa at ona laval of laarning 
bafora procaaaing to a aacona laval. 

4. Raauca tha aagraa of aubj activity in tha 
avaluation of atuaant oral parformanea. 

5. Allow for aiffarancaa in atuaant ability by 
allowing atuaanta to aat thair own paca of 
laarning. 

6. Raauca tha nund>ar of faculty naaaaa to taach 
amall racitation aactiona. 

lha ayatam ia aaaignaa for a aamaatar eouraa praaantly maating 

forty-fiva (45) timaa auring tha ragular aamaatar. Tha ayatam ia 

maaa up of twalva contant unita which whan fully iinplamantaa will 

ba praaantaa in two aub-aata of aix unita aaoh. Tha firat aix unita 

aaal with tha "Blamanta of tha Spaach Conmuniaation Prooaaa," In 
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th« fir.t tub-set of units the student must complete Unit I, 
"The Speech Communication Process", before proceeding to any 
of the five remaining units in the first sub-set. Upon com- 
pletion of unit I, the student may take up the remaining five 
units. 

At present the interaction lectures are presented to the 
students during large lecture section meetings. When the 
system is fully implemented these lectures will be available for 
viewing on an individual basis at a time convenient to the 
student. As in the terminology section of the unit, students 
unable to achieve the objectives of self-test #2 may review 
the lecture and seek tutorial assistance when necessary. 

Having satisfactorily conqpleted both the terminology and 
application sections of the unit, the student may next complete 
the activity section of the unit. The activities explained in 
each unit monograph offer the student the option of either an 
oral or written activity related to the content of that unit. 
The oral activities are aimed at developing synthesis skills 
While the written activities focus on evaluative skills. 

Developing a system for the practice of oral communication 
before an audience which allows the student to proceed at his 
own pace and offers some form of criterion reference evaluation 
provided the greatest challenge and the most unique feature of 
the project. At present each student attends a recitation section 
along with nineteen other students twice a week for fifteen weeks. 
The system provides that these hours of recitation be divided 
into four parts so that at each meeting four students will each 
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have fifteen minutes to complete an oral activity of his choice 
before an audience of his peers. Each student in the recitation 
section has five such periods before the peer audience during 
the course of the semester. 

The steps in preparing, presenting, and evaluating oral 
presentations are again detailed in the unit monograph. Sample 
presentations will be available to students in the form of video 
tapes. In using the fifteen minute period the student simply 
explains to his audience which unit he is working on and makes 
his presentation (usually 3-5 minutes in length). The presentation 
is recorded on video-tape for later study and evaluation. Follow- 
ing the presentation, the student asks his audience to respond in 
writing to specific questions outlined in the unit monograph 
regarding his presentation. When tabulated, these responses 
provide the student with specific feedback regarding the achieve- 
ment of his behavioral objectives. Using the audience feedback as a 
guide, the student, on his own time, views the recording of his 
presentation, identifies problem areas, makes corrections, and 
rewrites the presentation. In addition to providing the student 
with an objective criterion reference evaluation of his presentation, 
it has been found that the use of the peer audience response as the 
measure of communication effectiveness improves not only the speak- 
ing skills of the presenter but the listening skills of the audience. 

Since each unit is geared to an advancement through levels of 
learning, the use of this system's approach lends itself well to 
contract grading which can be based on more than simply quantity 
of work. A basic requirement for a "D" In the course Is the com- 
pletion of the first two sections of all twelve units. Thus, It 
ER^ can be said of a "D" student that he can understand and apply all 
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Of th« basic principle! of th« couri«. The r«quir«n»nti for 
• "C" go beyond those of t "D" to include successful completion 
of five oral activities. Hius, a "c- student should be able not 
only to understand and apply the principles but synthesise many of 
these principles into an original oral presentation. Por the -B- 
and "A" student the written activities provide a means of develop, 
ing skills in the evaluation of the conaunication of others. 

While the n/stem will not be fully implemented until 1976, 
early statistical and observational data indicates that it is 
workable. Student performance is improved and attention and 
involvement in learning is increased. 

When fully implemented, the need for •«mass" lectures will be 
eliminated. Individualized pacing will be possible but the five 
performance segments during the semester will provide an incentive 
to progress. Hie use of criterion-reference evaluation, self tests, 
paar audience feedback, and video tape will reduce the need for 
close faculty supervision, it should be possible in most cases 
to use student monitors and tutors and reserve faculty time for 
those students with specific needs and interests. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN BEGINNING GERMAN 

Dr. Joe Wipf 
Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages and Education 

This course option has several advantages over the 
conventional two-semester course. 

1. Three alternative tracks provide the student a choice 
of self-pacingt he nay complete the 101-102 sequence 
at a self-determined accelerated pace; he may take 
the normal two semesters; or he may, without penalty, 
spend three semesters on the beginning course. 

2. Once he has chosen his own pace, the student is free to 
set up his personal study and test schedule within 
certain departmental guidelines. 

3. The testing in the course consists of Unit Tests, each 
of which is cumulative in scope. The average of grades 
achieved on these determines the semester grade. There 
are no mid-term or final examinations. 

4. Because of the individual schedules, the four-day-a-week 
attendance requirement is modified to release the student 
for private study. The instructor is available at all 
class hours and at other designated hours for individual 
help and testing. 

One word of caution is necessary, however . Each student 
should determine that he possesses the required discipline for 
•elf-study and achievement not imposed by daily homework assign- 
ments and the possibility of classroom recitation. 

The materials and expectations are identical with those 
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In the conventional class of beginning German. This option 

offers the student an alternative route to the same goal.. 
Por further information about thU courie, please contact 

Professor joe wipf. Department of Modern Languages, Stanley 

coulter Hall 248, phone 49-45197. 
I. INTRODUCTION TO snmENT: The purpose of this Individualized 
Instruction course is to give students the opportunity to 
■tudy German more independently and to allow greater flexibility 
in the learning pace than the traditional courses offered. 

!!• COURSE DESCRIPTIOM 

A. options: The basic materials and requirements will be 
similar to those of the conventional course. You will, 
however, be able to select from one of several plans, 
which indicate how soon you will complete German 101 
and 102. 

1. PIAN I. If you wish to complete the course in less 
time than the traditional two semesters, you may 
proceed at any rate faster than that of thm 
course. (The only limitation is that you cannot com- 
plete more than one unit per day. This is necessary 
to evaluate completed work.) Peel free to see your 
instructor about designing a plan/schedule suitable 
to you. 

2. PL^N II. complete German 101 and 102 in 2 semesters 
(same as conventional course). 

3. PI^^N III, complete German 101 and 102 in 3 semesters. 
A. Materials: 

1. Basic Text: German: A Structural ^ pprn«oh (2nd ed.) 
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by F. W. Lohnes and F. W. Strothmann, Norton & Co. # 
1973. 

2. Workbook - Lab Manual : Study Guide for the above. 
Procedures : 

1. in order for students and staff to become mutually 
acquainted and to facilitate familiarity with the 
program* all students will be required to attend 
classes regularly until the first two units (chapters) 
have been completed. At that time vou will be asked 
to select one of the three plana abo ve. You must 
pro<;eed at the pace prescribed by this plan. In the 
event this pace is too slow for you, you may switch 
to a faster plan, IF YOU CAN MEET THE REQUIRBHENTS 

OF THAT PLAN BY TI3E END OF THE SEMESTER. After the 
completion of Unit 2, it is recommended that you attend' 
classes a minimum of once a week. 

2. The material in the Basic Text is divided into 13 
units. Mini-Tests covering parts of each Unit have 
been designed to aid the learning process. Practice 
Tests (both oral and written) covering an entire Unit 
will indicate whether you are ready for the unit 
Achievement Test (also both oral and written) . The 
average of these Unit Achievement Tests will deter- 
mine your course grade. (Units 1-7-German 101} Units 
8-13-plu8 2 short readers -German 102) . A grade of 
no lower than "C" is allowed on the Unit Achievement 
Tests before proceeding to the next unit. In the 
event of a gvade lower than "C", a parallel test can 
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be tak«n-but no sooner than two days after each 
unaa til factory performance. 

3. Your instructor will provide you with leseon/atudy 
plana for each I2nit in the Basic Text. You should 
complete all exercises in the Basic Text and in the 
?tudy Guide > as well as complete the Mini-Tests 
before requesting a Practice 

4. Students are expected to attend the language lab 
regularly and/or to have the tape recordings copied 
for private use. (to facilitate mastery of the 
sound system you will be required to memorize the 
"conversations- in the first two units.) 

0. credit: credit for Oerman 101 and 102 will be awarded and 
a grade will be assigned at the end of thm ••nesters in 
which VQU eompii^f Units 7 and 13 respectively. A grade 
of -incomplete" will be reported until that time. 

MMCIMUM NUMBER OP CLASS SESSIONS FOR COMPLETION OP UNITS 

PIiAN III 

10 
12 
12 
13 
14 
14 

60 15 90 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

120 15 180 

N.B. 1) The Unit Achievement Tests must be taken no later thap 
the last day allowed for a given unit. Penalty for 
tardinesf^ t one letter grade per day. 
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Unit No. PLAN 

1 7 

2 8 

3 8 

4 9 

5 9 

6 9 

7 10 

8 10 

9 10 

10 10 

11 10 

12 10 

13 10 



2) All Pract . ce Teats must be completed at least one day 
before the Unit Achieveinent Teats . 

3) German 102 Deallnes for Outside Reading Tests t 
O.R. Test It Before beginning with Unit 10. 
O.R. Test lit Before beginning with Uhit 12. 

4) Use the blank s/llabus on thie following page to plan 
your schedule for the semester. 
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PURDUE UiaVERSm M^"* I 

Departmeiil of Itodern Languaees 
FALL SEMESm 1973 
Gexnan 101 Individualised Instruction 

PUN I II III (Circle one) 



UESX GPt 


DAY 1 


DAT 2 


DAT 3 


OAT 4 


AUgf 






























S9pv« Xf 










Sept. 2k 










Oct* 1 










Oct* o 










00t« X7 











Oet« 22 










Oot« 29 










Nov. S 










Not. 12 










Nov. 19 




IThanksgivlng Vacation t Ihuru.-Sun* 


Nov. 26 




















1 Deo. 3 

1 Dec. 10 











NOTE: 1. 



2. 



All tapes are labelled B05. Ihe next two numbers indicate ihe lesson 
nunber. The last four digits specify whether there are two ^. 01-02; 
or three (.01-03) tapes for a given lesson. 

pronunciation drills (pp. aoc^xxxiv) are catalogued as foUowst ^ 



Drills 1-10 t B0$ .00.01; 

Drills 11-23: B05.00.02; 

Drills 24-35: B05.00.03j 

DriUs 36-46: BO5.0O.O4; 

Drills 47-55: B05. 00.05. 



Instructor's naae:. 



Office- S.C. Hall room:. 
Office hours} 



Tel. #1. 
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SYSTEMATIC GROUP TRAINIMQ, SERVICE AND RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Thomas H. Zarle 
AMlsttnt Profesicr, Psychologicil Sci«nc«a 
Asaoclate Director, Testing and Counaaling Cantar 

Hiia program attampta to provida training axparianca, aarvica 
and raaaarch opportunitiaa by offering two aaquantial couraaa. Tha 
firat couraa cortbinaa the following phaaaat a) didactic/aaminar on 
theory, reaearch and practice; b) akilla training; and c) a mini- 
practicum aequence in conjunction with Paychological Sciancaa 120. 
Students are exposed to varioua thaoriea, raaaarch findinga and 
practice that incorporate group procedurea in training or treatnant. 
A aaction of tha courae focuaea on apacific leaderahip skills for 
group laadara and us<i» videotape techniquea to facilitate tha learn- 
ing proceaa. At approximately the end of the firat quarter of the 
aamaatai, a one day mini-practicum wotfHahop in group leaderahip la 
provided. The worXahop ia offered in con-»unction with Paychological 
Sciancea 120 experiencea provided theae atudenta. P^iychologi'sal 
Sciences 120 offers a nuniber of leacning opportunitiaa to atudanta 
via contractual arrangementa with atudenta. In the group dimanaion 
of thia latter courae, a atructurad workahop ia conducted that 
focuaea upon apacific group phenomena (a.g., deciaion making, 
communication patterna, conformity iaauea, etc.). Graduate atudenta 
leading these workshops are auperviaed via videotape. The mini- 
wotkahop phaae ia repeated at the end of the third quarter of tha 
aanaatar to provide an advanced and follow-up training experience 
for the graduate atudant group leadera. 

Tha aacond course focuses upon the use of groups aa a 
preferred mode of training or treatment. In t^ia course the 
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•tudtnti form teams for the purpose of identifying a epecific 
population with whom they wSih to work, developing a treatment 
approach and conducting a treatment program. The students are 
required to prepare the treatment program, conduct the program 
and evaluate the outcome and procedures. Specific problems (e.g., 
marital aggression groups, social skills training, non-verbal 
communication, dissatisfied graduate students, etc.) are identified 
and treated. The purpose of this course is to provide graduate 
studentii in Clinical and Social Psychology and Counseling and 
Personnel Services with training in identifying systematic methods 
for providing treatment/training services. Additional purposes of 
the course are to provide service to various populations at Purdue 
University through the Psychological Services Center and to provide 
a framework for a group research program. In addition to the 
project phase of this course, a seminar and skills training phase 
is provided that builds upon the training offered via the first 
course. 
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THE SPAN PLAN PROGRAM FOR WOMEN 

Dr. C«colia Ziliii 
Atiociat« Dtan of Womtn 

In r«apona« to th« incraaaing nunibar of roatura woman 
utiliiing tha aarvicaa of tha Offica of tha Daan of Woman at 
Purdua Univaraity, tha Span Plan Annax in cooparation with tha 
Di via ion of Confarancaa and Continuation Sarvicaa, davalopad 
in tha fall of 1972 an aight waaka non-cradit class aariaa 
antitlad "Educational Planning for Wbman". Tha class haa baan 
offarad on tha Univaraity campua aa a night claaa from 7 to 9 
p.m. for a minimal faa of $8.00. 

Tha claaa waa daaignad to maat tha following objactivaat 

1. To aaaiat woman in axamining currant life atylaa 
and to halp tham in datarmining thair intaraata, 
capabilitiaa, and naada. 

2. To provida ganaral and specific information about 
opportunitiaa in education, volurtaer activitiea, 
and aroploymant on tha campua and in tha community. 

3. To offer aupport and encouragement in helping 
women build aelf-confidenca and gain mora aalf- 
underatanding. 

4. To create a climate of aharad concern for women 
where group interaction and Intarperaonal ra- 
lationahipa may be atimulatad. 

Thia particular model of a group aeriea daaignad to reach 

woman vAio are intereatad in exploring their educational hprisona 

aeema to offer uaeful deaign and atructure. It haa met with 

excellent reaponae and haa been overaubacribad each aemeater in 

the ti#o years it haa baan offered. 



